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Notes and News 


We regret that an error appeared in our 
summer 1959 number; in the subtitle of 
Marvin Fisher’s “James Joyce’s ‘Ecce Puer,’ ” 
“Prodding Gaul” should have been printed 
“Prodding Gall.” 


Gustav Davidson was the founder and 
editor of The Madrigal and Rhythmus and 
iy at present an editorial writer for The 
Washington Post. He received the $1,000 
Lyric Foundation Award, 1950, the Gold 
Medal Award (Droutzky Memorial), the 
Lola Ridge Memorial Prize, and other awards, 
He received his A.B. and his M.A, at Colum- 
bia University. Among his volumes are A 
History of the Poetry Society of America, 
Moment of Visitation, and Thirst of the 
Antelope. He has been associate editor of The 
New York Daily Mirror, a book critic, a 
music critic, and he has held other offices. 


Irene Dayton’s work has appeared in 
Voices, Quixote, The Poetry Society of 
America Anthology, and in other publica- 
tions, 


Charles Edward Eaton has published 
poetry in many magazines, His “The Motion 
of Forgetfulness is Slow” was published in 
The Best American Short Stories of 1953, 
edited by Martha Foley. 


James W. Gargano, who received his B.A. 
and his M.A, at the University of Buffalo 
and his Ph.D. from Cornell, is a member of 
the faculty of Washingtoa and Jefferson 
College. He has written for Vineteenth-Cen- 
tury Fiction, The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
American Literature, and other periodicals. 


Louis Ginsberg has published work in The 
Atlantic Monthly, The New Yorker, The 
New Statesman, Poetry (Chicago) , and many 
other magazines. His poetry has been in- 
cluded in Louis Untermeyer’s collections and 
in Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s Modern Verse, as 
well as in other anthologies. 


Gladys Hasse is a South Dakota poet. 


Anita Johnson, a native of Tennessee, is a 
psychiatric nurse, She has three children, She 
attended college in South Dakota and in Mis- 
souri, and completed study at the Art Insti- 


tute of Chicago, Her work has appeared in 
The Literary Review and elsewhere. 


Geoffrey Johnson has published poetry in 
many magazines, He is the author of The 
Magic Stone (published in London) and 
other volumes. 


Robert Kroetsch is an Iowa City fiction 
writer. He attended McGill University and 
the University of Alberta and is at present 
studying at the University of Iowa on a 
graduate fellowship. His stories have appeared 
in Maclean’s Magazine, The Canadian Forum, 
and other periodicals. 


Shiv K. Kumar took his M.A. and his Ph.D. 
at Cambridge University, England, His work 
has appeared in Modern Philology, The Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, The 
Modern Language Quarterly, and other pub- 
lications. He is a member of the faculty of 
Punjab University, 


George Loveridge, a frequent contributor 
to our magazine, has had stories in The Best 
American Short Stories of 1954 and in Prize 
Stories: The O, Henry Memorial Awards. 
His work has been published in The New 
Yorker, Esquire, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, and other 
periodicals. He has been a news broadcaster, 
music reviewer, and a city editor. He is the 
author of No One’s Kindness, a novel. 


Marion Montgomery has taught at the 
University of Georgia and edited The West- 
ern Review at the University of Iowa. His 
work has been published in Boston University 
Studies in English, The South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, Modern Age, Shenandoah, and other 


magazines. 


Norman Nathan teaches at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He has written for The Saturday 
Evening Post, Prairie Schooner, The Journal 
of Higher Education, The Modern Language 
Quarterly, College English, and many other 
publications. One of his poems was recently 
published in Best Articles and Stories, 


Stanley Poss took his B.A. at the Univer- 
sity of Redlands and his M.A. at Claremont 
Graduate School, where he wrote a thesis on 
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Deluge 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Umbrellas. Files on files of their carapaces 
Wobble through torrents down Marine Parade. 
Under their shadows glum and dumb crab-faces 


Wince as their patent-leather feelers wade. 


Sodden as kelp’s are twirls of mackintoshes; 
The child’s balloon abandoned on the beach 
And chairs that drum and dance in crystal sploshes 


Twinkle to high-heeled dames bereft of speech. 


For rain, like death a leveller, hounds to shelter 
The silkiest dowager who ever sneered 
And the lobster-man whose shoulder-sackings welter 


And drown the shag-pipe sizzling in his beard. 


It’s sad I am for frozen-featured trippers 
Mocked to the marrow by an ice-cream stall, 
And glad I am to poetize in slippers 


Inside this conning tower with rhymes on all. 


Selfish perhaps. But instinct old as Noah’s 
Bids me rejoice that this my glowing ark 
Holds all I need until the flood-line lowers 


And long, long after skies and seas are dark. 


Strawberry Wives 


ROSANNE SMITH ROBINSON 


HE small cradle-like steamer, 

its decks lined with horizontal 

rows of varnished benches, 
seemed to be breathing as the river’s 
current flowed against it, the lines 
that held it to the dock never quite 
taut nor altogether slack. Sitting on 
a bench near the stern, her light 
sweater over her shoulders, Maevis 
listened to the dozen voices around 
her and strained to catch a recogniz- 
able word of the harsh-sounding Ca- 
nadian-French. She had come almost 
forty minutes before the Moonlight 
Tour down the St. Lawrence was 
scheduled to begin, having arrived 
last evening at ten minutes to eight 
only to see the sight-seeing steamer 
churning away from the dock. When 
she protested that it wasn’t yet eight, 
the man in the ticket booth told her 
that the steamer left as soon as it 
had its full complement of passen- 
gers. 

Looking up the escarpment, Mae- 
vis could see the elevator, slanting 
down to the river bank like a great 
coal chute, in which she had ridden 
down to the lower level, and she 
could hear the many, many footsteps 
of the evening walkers resounding 
on the wide wooden promenade that 
ran along the front of the Chateau 
Frontenac where she was staying. It 
had irritated her to be late last night. 
Usually she was early for any ap- 
pointment—too early so that even if 
the person she was waiting for was 
on time she felt vaguely aggrieved at 
having had to wait. She had been the 
first person on board this evening. 


It was pleasant—almost warm— 
and a fat red sun was gorging itself 
on the last of the day. But it did not 
really seem like summer up here. 
There was a temporary quality about 
the tender, spring-green grass and 
the fragile, pale flowers—as though 
they had been grown elsewhere and 
brought here to serve as scenery in 
a flower show. Everything else about 
the city—the somber massiveness of 
the public buildings, the spark-strik- 
ing hardness of the cobblestone 
streets, the dark clothing of the 
people—spoke of winter. To achieve 
its true elegance, Quebec City re- 
quired its regal icing of snow. 

Maevis was sitting next to the high 
railing of the deck (she could rest 
her head against it) and her atten- 
tion seemed to be fixed on something 
in the distance. Actually she was 
looking at nothing in particular. 
Self - conscious at finding herself 
after ten years of marriage a woman 
alone in a world that arranged itself 
in pairs or groups, she had developed 
the habit of seeming preoccupation 
with some part of the scenery before 
her. In restaurants she was always 
armed with a paper or magazine 
in order to avoid those fearful mo- 
ments when one caught the eye of a 
stranger and both turned away as 
if in shame. 

It was almost 


Vince had left 


a year now since 
her—the divorce 
itself would be final in another 
month—and she still bore the fact 
of her aloneness as though it were a 
mark of guilt. She had no reason to 
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feel guilty. It was she who had been 
abandoned, deserted, flung aside for 
someone else. In those first weeks 
after Vince had gone she had walked 
down the streets of New York and 
seen them with a tender recognition 
as though returned from a far dis- 
tance after many years. In her new 
awareness, the sad beauty of the city 
moved her deeply and she found her- 
self noticing consciously for the first 
time the number of people there who 
were alone——not just alone and wait- 
ing, but completely alone and wear- 
ing their loneliness in the hunched 
set of the shoulders, the sad guard- 
edness of their faces. They sat, they 
stood, they moved like people listen- 
ing to slow, elegiac music audible 
only to the secret inner ear. And she 
was one of them now. 

She had, of course, soon learned to 
be sensible and brisk about her alone- 
ness simply because she had to, and 
that first vulnerable perceptiveness 
had blunted itself as she set out to 
re-center her life around her seven- 
year-old son, Matthew, and to face 
the inflexible practicalities of living 
in a large city on a small income. The 
fact of Matthew gave direction to 
her life but it did not leave her any 
less alone in her own adult world. 
She drifted away from the old 
friends of the marriage, at first be- 
cause she did not want to see them 
and later because she felt they did 
not want to see her. The never-end- 
ing line of that magic circle wherein 
the married live might seem invisible 
to those inside, but for a woman 
alone it was as real as a moat, as solid 
as a dungeon wall. So she filled her 
day to the brim and went to sleep 
almost as soon as Matthew in order to 
avoid the long, desolate desert of the 
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city night. 

So she had controlled her alone- 
ness as she might have appeased and 
catered to an ulcer, and it was only 
when the time came around in mid- 
summer when Matthew would be 
going to his father for a full month 
that she felt threatened again with 
the cramps of self-pity and fear. She 
knew that during this month Mat- 
thew would be meeting the woman 
who would become his stepmother 
as soon as the divorce was final. Bit- 
terness swelled up in her again, and 
sleep waited while she jousted with 
thoughts and dreams of revenge. 

She had prescribed for herself 
(who else was there to do it?) and 
her prescription was the opposite of 
a home remedy. While Matthew was 
gone, she decided, she must go away 
too. She must go some place where 
she had never been and as alien to 
what she knew as possible. Her 
choice was limited; she would not 
have much money. She had settled on 
Quebec. It was as close to Europe as 
she could afford. 

And up till now the trip had ac- 
complished its purpose; she had 
driven here, stopping overnight 
when she felt like it, diverted by the 
austerely pastoral countryside, the 
garish little houses with their multi- 
colored shingle roofs, the huddled 
little villages, the bilingual road signs. 
Only after she had reached Quebec 
City had she begun to feel uneasy, 
vaguely anxious again. Perhaps the 
loneliness of the place had communi- 
cated something of itself to her. She 
had a sudden strong, protective de- 
sire to be with people, and she drew 
up a list of tours and places to go 
where there would be people. Ordi- 
narily she loathed any kind of organ- 
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ized travel or activity, but it was 
better to be here on this gently tilt- 
ing boat than alone in her room 
fighting an urge to write a letter to 
Matthew which he would probably 
not even want to read. 

There was a sudden lull in the 
voices around her as the little steamer 
began to vibrate. Most of the seats 
were taken, although there was still 
room for two next to Maevis and a 
few other scattered spaces. Maevis 
heard a metallic clicking sound, and 
then a male voice said something in 
French over a loudspeaker and then 
repeated it more slowly in English. 
The tour would begin in a few min- 
utes, the voice said. Below deck there 
was a canteen now open to those who 
desired refreshment. At that mo- 
ment a full-faced blonde woman in 
a red-on-blue tie silk dress, with shoes 
to match, and a white cashmere coat 


draped over her shoulders, came up 
the narrow aisle followed by a boy 
in white Bermuda shorts and a navy 
school blazer. She pointed to the 
space beside Maevis as if to ask if the 
seats were taken. Maevis shook her 
head. 


“You sit here, hon,” the woman 
said and gave the boy a peremptory 
little shove. “I'll be right back.” The 
woman smelled of gin and perfume. 
She was gone before the boy had 
even sat down. 

Maevis turned her head just 
slightly so she could see the boy with- 
out seeming to stare at him. He was 
older than Matthew, about ten she 
could guess, with pale blond hair 
cut close to his round head. He was 
stocky but his neck and the back of 
his head still had that vulnerable, 
almost delicate quality that always 
brought a rush of love and fear and 
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guilt in Maevis when she glimpsed it 
in Matthew as he sat on the floor 
under a light with his head bent over 
a book or a toy. 

After his mother had gone, the 
boy sat quietly for a few minutes 
and then got up and went toward 
the prow of the boat, and Maevis 
saw him take a seat in the first row. 
A large man took the seat next to 
Maevis, more than filling the space 
for two. He creaked like a flight of 
wooden steps as he sat down, his 
breath wheezing asthmatically in his 
chest and throat. He folded his hands 
over his great melon of a stomach 
and promptly fell asleep. 

The steamer whistle hooted once, 
then twice, and the vibration in- 
creased as the steamer slid out from 
the dock and down the river, em- 
barked on the “Moonlight Tour.” 
In the dusk, settling softly and 
gently as autumn snow, the river 
bank seemed a depressing place with 
its fuel tanks and oil barrels. The 
Pont lEvéque was soon in sight and 
the voice of the loudspeaker spoke of 
its architectural wonder as Maevis 
marvelled at its ugliness. But by the 
time the boat had swung back up- 
river it was dark, and high up on the 
left the lights of the city flickered 
and winked, and from the further 
bank came the last reddish cast from 
the sun, giving the river an almost 
lovely aspect. 

The voices around her had fallen 
to a soft murmur in the first melan- 
choly of darkness, and Maevis 
thought of the young boy sitting 
near the prow and wished that she 
had not come. The big man next to 
her was snoring like an old dog in 
front of a dying fire. And now the 
moon began to rise, looming up so 
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fast that it seemed to move in jerks 
like the hand of a tower clock. It 
was enormous, the pale yellow of 
winter butter, and it lit a shivering 
path for itself slantwise across the 
river. 

It was too much. Maevis closed 
her eyes against its beauty and felt 
herself dissolve into despair. Why 
must she be alone? The realization of 
the failure of her marriage came like 
a dark spreading pain that almost 
stopped her breath. Each time it 
seemed even more incredible. Her 
life was over, ruined. She knew only 
one way to stop this pain. She began 
remembering, almost reciting, as a 
religious person might murmur the 
Lord’s Prayer, all her hurts, all the 
hateful, mean things that had hap- 
pened—that had been said. 

Soft, blurry music began playing 
over the loudspeaker, and Maevis 
opened her eyes to find that the 
world had become completely mys- 
terious and beautiful, the lights on 
the shore glowing in the water like 
drowning stars, the moon riding high 
as hope. A long rumbling snore 
broke from the fat man, and his legs 
and hands twitched as if he had 
been shot. Maevis wanted to sit sor- 
rowfully in the beauty of the moon- 
light, worshipping her own wounds, 
and wondering why life should be 
over for her, but here was this pig 
snoring and twitching beside her. 
Disgusted, she decided to go down 
to the canteen for coffee but just as 
she stood up the dry click sounded 
again and the guide’s voice an- 
nounced that they were approaching 
the Ile d’Orléans where there would 
be a stopover of forty-five minutes. 
The Casino on the dock offered 
dancing and refreshments; the 
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steamer would blow a warning 
whistle at five minutes before de- 
parture. 

Maevis sat down so hard that she 
felt the jar all the way up to her 
cheek bones. The little brochure on 
the tour had said nothing about a 
stopover. She would never have come 
had she known. Indignantly, she re- 
alized she was trapped. Either she 
would have to sit a dismal forty-five 
minutes on the steamer or go alone 
into a place full of men and women 
together, laughing, dancing. Exas- 
perated, she slid down in her seat 
and took grudging consolation in the 
fact that she would never have been 
able to squeeze by the fat man’s 
knees anyhow. At least now she 
would be able to change her seat. 

She waited, undecided, until some 
three quarters of the passengers had 
left the steamer and then she quickly 
realized that most of those who re- 
mained were couples who intended 
to use the stopover for lovemaking. 
Defeated, she got up and followed 
the others down the gangplank, a 
steep, precarious affair. She walked 
slowly to the casino which was in 
sight of the dock. A wide wooden 
porch ran along three sides of the 
log building, and window boxes held 
leggy white petunias and neon red 
geraniums, tired and anemic in the 
dim yellow light from the one over- 
head bulb. Maevis stopped to look at 
them, to study them, in order to de- 
lay the moment when she would have 
to enter the casino. Her body tensed. 
She felt her face arrange itself into 
expressionless indifference, and _ it 
was almost involuntarily that she 
went forward and opened the heavy 
latch door. 

There was a small empty table in 
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the back of the room, and Maevis 
made for it as if it were a boulder 
of safety and the tides were rising 
fast around her. After she ordered 
ginger ale she looked cautiously 
around the big room which was very 
much like any road house at home 
with walls of knotty pine, little 
lamps with half-shades attached to 
the walls, shiny green linoleum tile- 
floor and small blacktopped tables 
with legs and edges of chrome. There 
was enough light to see across the 
crowded room but not into the 
corners. 

Except for a handful of easily rec- 
ognizable Americans, there was a 
distinct difference in the people sit- 
ting around the room. They were 
darker, thinner, more vibrant, their 
faces whiter and sharper in the dim 
light. At a table in front of Maevis, 
about a broomstick length away, sat 
two young men, handsome in the 
early movie matinee idol tradition of 
John Gilbert and Rod LaRoque. 
They were with two women perhaps 
five or seven years older than they. 
Both the men were wearing dark, 
British style slacks and tennis sweat- 
ers without a shirt underneath, the 
sleeves pushed up on their strong, 
thin arms as women wore their 
sweaters at home. 

All four of them seemed to be 
fascinated by something at the shad- 
owy end of the room where people 
were dancing to jukebox music. One 
of the young men even stood up in 
order to see better and then sat down, 
threw his head back in a rooster 
laugh and brought his fist down on 
the table in his hilarity. The three 
others seemed more amused now by 
him than by whatever it was he had 
seen. 
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Curious, Maevis sat up taller in 
her chair. A tall woman and a very 
short man were jitterbugging. Sud- 
denly they moved out of the shadows 
and she saw that it was the full-faced 
blonde and her young son. The boy 
was dancing awkwardly, mechani- 
cally; the mother, flamboyantly. 
Maevis winced with embarrassment 
and turned her head away. She hated 
the blonde woman with all her heart 
at the same time that she recognized 
a kinship with that desperate gaiety 
and felt a terrible sadness for her. 

Resentfully she looked again at 
the two young men with their in- 
tense, smug, beautiful faces. On rare 
occasions Maevis could admit that 
she was afraid of men, particularly 
of handsome men. She found herself 
attracted to them and from fear that 
they would see this and would then 
reject her, she turned away from 
them almost in scorn. Vince was 
pleasantly homely and she had not 
been afraid of him. She had married 
him because she was not afraid of 
him, and yet in the end he had turned 
away from her. But that insolent 
inner voice that sometimes jeered 
back at her, accused her, said now, 
“But not before you turned away 
from him. Remember!” 

But it wasn’t true. How could you 
turn away if you weren’t wanted? 
No. He had never really loved her. 
No one had ever really loved her; 
certainly not her mother who had 
got herself killed in a drunken auto- 
mobile accident with another man 
when Maevis was only nine, nor her 
father who had shipped her off to 
school and camp and sent checks in 
lieu of love, nor Vince who had 
wooed her with the comfort of ten- 
derness that had turned out to be 
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mere gift of words. One day Mat- 
thew would turn from her too. She 
had only to wait. 

Well, she would never trust any- 
one again. That much she _ had 
learned. ““What are you doing about 
men?” her friends asked in wonder- 
ing voices. They would do better to 
ask, “What are you doing about 
friends?” Except for an occasional 
mob scene party to which everyone 
was asked she saw little of the 
old friends of the marriage. But 
when she did she let it be known that 
she was beyond all that now. It had 
taken too long to get back into one 
piece, she would say: she had locked 
the door and thrown away the key. 
Don’t you wish it were true, the 
jeering inner voice said. 

The waitress came for the empty 
glass and looking up Maevis saw the 
young blond boy standing by the 
jukebox. He stood there, legs spread 
apart, drinking ginger ale from a 
glass with three straws and jingling 
change in his pocket. Quickly Maevis 
searched the dance floor and saw the 
mother dancing with a dark man 
whose hair shone as greasily as ice in 
the yellowish light. The sight filled 
Maevis with a misery and an anxiety 
that set the muscle under her left eye 
to twitching. 

When the steamer whistle finally 
blew to signal the five minutes no- 
tice, she felt as though she had been 
released from some endurance con- 
test like standing on one leg with the 
other extended directly out in front 
of her. Watching the blonde mother 
had been like observing a part of 
herself, the part that answered her 
back with that sarcastic inner voice. 
As she stood up to leave, she saw that 
the cardigan sweater of one of the 
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women at the table with the young 
men had slipped down to the floor. 
She passed by, stooped to pick it up, 
and handed it to the young man who 
had laughed so much. She presented 
it with an aloof, hostile stare, but she 
could not sustain it and looked 
away too quickly, disconcerted by 
the moist red frame of his mouth 
around his paper white teeth. When 
she moved on toward the door she 
heard him laugh again as he had 
laughed at the blonde and her son. 
Bastard, she thought, as she walked 
quickly along the rough path to the 
steamer—smug little bastard. 

Her heart was still pounding un 
pleasantly when she sat down near 
the aisle some three or four rows 
back from the prow. It had grown 
chilly and she hurriedly put on her 
sweater, wishing that she had 
brought a coat instead. Still faintly 
angry, distressed that she had been 
angry at all, she stared out over 
the black road of water that blinked 
back the moonlight, shivering now 
and then in little ripples as a finger 
of wind tickled against it. She might 
have sat engrossed in her mood if 
the boy had not come and sat on the 
bench across the aisle from her. He 
seemed tired, but still good-humored 
and strangely unselfconscious for a 
boy his age. He suddenly evoked 
Matthew so vividly for her that it 
was all she could do to keep from 
reaching out and touching him. 

The steamer made for its home 
dock sans voice or music over the 
loudspeaker. People were speaking in 
their normal voices. The boy’s 
mother had obviously gone back 
down to the canteen. What a stupid, 
selfish woman! Then it occurred to 
Maevis that maybe she wasn’t in the 
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canteen; perhaps the steamer had 
gone off and left her, and the boy 
was all alone. With only a second’s 
wonder that she should be so con- 
cerned, Maevis got up and made her 
way aft toward the canteen. 

There was a quite broad but steep 
stairway where Maevis had expected 
a narrow companionway and it 
dropped straight into a little saloon, 
a square boxlike room with four 
small tables and, at the stern end, a 
bar. The boy’s mother was standing 
behind the bar with her arm around 
the bartender, a drink in her other 
hand. She was talking to a youngish 
couple, both small and dark haired, 
who stood in front of the bar, their 
faces gripped in painful grins that 
showed pale pink gums. The blonde 
was talking, laughing, taking a drink 
then putting her glass down and 
waving her arm all the while she 


kept her other arm firmly encircling 


the waist of the bartender who 
looked more Spanish than French. 
At one of the tables sat a graven 
looking man with oily hair. He 
might have been carved out of an 
old ceiling beam in a farmhouse 
kitchen, so brown and dry he seemed 
and so fleshlessly withdrawn in his 
suit so starkly black that it almost 
hurt to look at it in this brightly 
lighted little room. He had two 
drinks on the table in front of him. 

No one else was in the saloon and 
Maevis felt as if she had come upon a 
scene in a movie. No one appeared 
to notice her; they were all busy 
with their lines, their gestures. Now 
that she had found out what she had 
come down for, Maevis knew she 
should go back to her seat, but in- 
stead she moved across the room to 


the far end of the bar. The blonde 
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was telling the young couple that 
she didn’t know why the hell she had 
brought Nicky along. She had 
wanted to put him in a camp but he 
wouldn’t go. Here she was just get- 
ting over last night and beginning to 
have fun and now she would have to 
take Nicky back to the hotel. Her 
short curly blonde hair gave a first 
impression of breezy boyishness, but 
her figure was soft and rounded, her 
breasts hanging full and brown in 
the low V neck of her dress as she 
leaned forward. The graven man, 
his hair as smoothly combed as a 
mannequin’s wig, was memorizing 
this soft brownness. Two deep lines 
like parentheses made an island of his 
nose and mouth and chin, and then 
the mouth split open showing teeth 
like two rows of field-corn kernels 
stricken with smut. 

The bartender continued his work, 
his irritation showing only in the 
jerkiness of his movements as he 
washed glasses and put them on a 
towel to drain. So unreal did the 
people in the little moving room 
seem to Maevis that she expected 
them all to be suddenly frozen in 
tableau, mouths open, gestures half 
completed, and gradually recede into 
the glass-covered “Current Attrac- 
tion” display in a movie lobby. 

“Don’t tell me about marriage,” 
the blonde was saying. “I’ve been in 
on that joke three times. What’s 
your names? Charlie—Yvette. Lis- 
ten, kids, what you want to get mar- 
ried for? Have fun. Don’t run it into 
the ground.” There was a deep grav- 
elly laugh and another gulp from 
the sweating glass. “Or go ahead. Get 
married. See if I care. What the hell. 
You can always go some place nice 
and warm and get unhitched again. 
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I’ve been unhitched so many times I 
feel like a team of horses.” 

The young couple laughed hys- 
terically, and Maevis imagined that 
their hearts were beating in the same 
stuttering panic as small frightened 
animals, 

The blonde raised her glass in a 
toast. “Down with marriage,” she 
said. “To hell with it. To hell with 
everything. I’m in a foreign country 
and I can do what I want to do and 
say what I damn well please. I’m 
ready for another drink, sugar,” she 
said, plunking her glass down in 
front of the bartender. “Don’t you 
think he’s mean to me?” she asked 
the couple. ““The bastard won’t even 
tell me his name. What’s your name, 
sugar?” and she tickled the bartender 
under the chin. The young couple 
went off again to laughter like nerv- 
ous birds starting up in alarm. 

The bartender gave a wan smile 
that showed his disgust more than 
anger could have. He filled her glass 
and then with a little matador twist, 
escaped from the blonde and came 
down the bar toward Maevis who 
quickly ordered coffee and a pack 
of Players. 

Drunk as she was the blonde 
seemed to sense that here was an op- 
portunity for a graceful exit. She 
lifted the section of bar that served 
as a door and, waving to the couple, 
said, “‘Let’s sit down, kids. Take a 
load off the feet.” 

Instantly the earth-colored man 
was on his feet and motioning the 
blonde and the couple to seats at 
his table. The blonde hesitated only 
for the moment that it took her to 
focus her eyes, and the young couple, 
after looking at one another ques- 
tioningly, sat down too. The man 
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placed one of the two drinks in front 
of the blonde as carefully and pre- 
cisely as if he were making a move 
in chess. 

Maevis wanted to stay, but she 
felt suddenly ashamed at the naked 
intensity of her curiosity. Reluc- 
tantly she picked up the cardboard 
container of coffee and went back 
up the steps to the deck. 

In less than ten minutes the 
steamer sidled up to its home moor- 
ing. People stood up waiting for their 
turn to file slowly toward the gang- 
plank, and Maevis watched the boy, 
Nicky, move through the crowd, ex- 
cusing himself right and left with 
his lovely guileless smile, as he made 
his way toward the canteen entrance. 

“Poor child,’ Maevis thought. 
Now, at least, that bitch would have 
to take him back to the hotel and 
put him to bed. But when Maevis 
reached the c der-strewn landing 
the boy was standing there alone. 
Maevis walked past him and then 
halted near a bench. She felt curi- 
ously involved now, as though it 
were almost her duty to see this thing 
through. She sat down. She would 
wait just long enough to be sure his 
mother found him. After all, he 
might not know his way back to the 
hotel. But her heart was beating 
shamefully fast. 

All the other passengers, including 
the young couple, had gone by and 
up the street before the blonde ap- 
peared with the graven man walking 
beside her. She seemed subdued now, 
unsteady on her feet. As soon as he 
saw her, Nicky began to walk on 
ahead. 

“Nicky,” his mother called, but 
he only looked back and smiled and 
walked on. As soon as they had 
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passed by, Maevis got up and began 
following slowly. The blonde trailed 
the smell of whisky-like smoke be- 
hind her as she stepped along so care- 
fully in her spike heels. The man 
walked beside her as attentive as an 
undertaker’s assistant at the grave- 
side. He was speaking to the blonde 
with soft insistence. “But when will 
I see you?” Maevis finally heard him 
Say. 

“Maybe tomorrow,” the blonde 
said and then shook her head as 
though thinking were too much for 
her. ‘““No, not tomorrow.” She spoke 
with the reluctant effort of someone 
who might be sick at any moment. 
“Nicky,” she called, her voice rasp- 
ing. ““Wait for me.” 

The boy paused a moment, kicked 
a stone, and then walked slowly on 
again. They were all moving up a 
steep cobblestone grade, and the 
blonde was progressing so slowly, the 
effort of controlling herself appar- 
ent in every step, that it was impos- 
sible for Maevis not to catch up and 
pass without being conspicuously 
following them. As she passed them 
by, Maevis saw in a quick glance 
that the woman’s eyes were glazed, 
and she wore a moustache of stippled 
sweat. She felt a rush of hatred for 
the woman. 

She rode up in the funicular ele- 
vator with the boy and followed him 
as far as the side entrance of the hotel 
where he stopped and stood with 
his hands in his pockets waiting for 
his mother. Maevis sensed that he 
knew she had been following him. 
There was no reason for her to be 
standing outside the hotel. She was 
already beginning to feel the restless 
indifference that often comes after 
a vicarious emotional experience. 
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There was nothing for her to do but 
go into the big lobby, pick up her 
key and go to her room. 

But once she was in her room, sit- 
ting at the glass-topped desk, a rush 
of wild ideas stirred her to anger 
again. What if the woman went off 
with the man and left the boy alone? 
Perhaps she should go back down, 
and if the boy was still there alone, 
call the police. No, she couldn’t do 
that. But she could talk to the boy, 
get the room key and take him up- 
stairs. At least then she would know 
he was safe. But for how long? Until 
the next time? Such women were 
better off dead. 

The directness of this thought 
made her wonder once again why 
she should be so concerned. After all 
it was none of her business and she 
had no possible reason for interfer- 
ing. She would do much better to 
worry about what she was going to 
do with tomorrow. On the desk was 
the piece of hotel stationery on 
which she had written a list of places 
to see. She made a sharp decisive 
check mark next to “Moonlight 
Tour.” Directly below this was writ- 
ten “Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre.” 
She would go to the shrine tomorrow 
since it was next on the list. She 
got into bed as soon as she undressed, 
but she did not fall asleep for a long 
time. She was not thinking of the 
boy standing alone in front of the 
hotel, although she tried to. Her 
mind ran off into fantasies of the 
blonde and the earth-colored man, 
and to the bitter memory that her 
mother, her own mother, had been 
drunk the night she was killed. 

She left for the shrine directly 
after breakfast. She had not seen the 
boy or his mother in the coffee room 
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or in the lobby although she had 
looked around for them at the same 
time that she had told herself that 
she really wasn’t looking for anyone 
in particular. But a vague anxious- 
ness stayed with her during the drive 
which was shorter than she had ex- 
pected. She knew nothing about the 
shrine except that miracles were sup- 
posed to have taken place there and 
that it was named for Christ’s grand- 
mother. She had never before heard 
of Christ’s grandmother, and the 
fact of her being a saint seemed post 
facto, but then she had never had a 
head for these theological things. She 
had stopped going to Sunday School 
at ten after her mother died. 

As she walked across the narrow 
road from the parking lot toward 
the church (or was it a cathedral?) 
which squatted massively in a great 
bed of gravel, she felt suddenly as 
though she were going to a fair. Per- 
haps it was the platform for the 
train stop, the kind of train they had 
called an interurban in her childhood 
and which she had taken once a year 
to the State Fair grounds. And green 
wooden steps mounted to the church 
doors like the steps to a boardwalk. 
She stopped just outside the great 
doors and took a kerchief from her 
purse and arranged it over her head, 
tying the ends under her chin. The 
kerchief was bright Kelly green but 
it was the only one she had, and she 
was pleased with herself for having 
remembered to bring it along this 
morning. 

As soon as she stepped inside she 
saw the two pillars festooned from 
floor to high ceiling with an incred- 
ible assortment and testimony of leg 
braces, canes, ugly black boots with 
outsize heels or soles, crutches, and 
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back and neck braces. Nearby, on a 
wall, were framed affidavits testify- 
ing to the validity of the miracles 
that had rewarded the truly faithful. 
Maevis read them carefully. Several 
she read twice. Then she looked again 
at the pillars, astonished at the cer- 
tainty of her disbelief. There they 
were and here she was; she did not 
believe in them for an instant. If she 
had read the affidavits in a psychol- 
ogy textbook as examples of hysteri- 
cal cures they would be credible. 
She looked around guiltily, half 
ashamed of her cynicism. But all 
about her the busy pilgrims were 
proceeding with their rituals, dip- 
ping their fingers in holy water, 
kneeling, crossing themselves, mov- 
ing to one of the dozen small shrines 
to light candles and to kneel again 
and pray. 

As Maevis walked down the broad 
center aisle and took a seat on a 
bench she felt envy, astonishment, 
incredulity, and a faint contempt all 
at once. The summer sun pierced 
the stained glass windows as an arrow 
might a heart, but inside her mind 
it was cold, clear, relentless winter. 
What am I doing here? she asked 
herself. 

Now a priest mounted to the pul- 
pit to one side of the ornate altar 
and there was a hollow clocking 
sound like someone making a noise 
with his tongue against the roof of 
his mouth. Then the priest’s voice 
came through a loud-speaker and he 
spoke first in French and then trans- 
lated into English just as the guide 
had on the steamer last night. For a 
moment Maevis struggled against 
laughter. Christ amplified, she 
thought. But no one else seemed the 
slightest bit taken aback, and she 
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told herself sternly that if she were 
one of the faithful these mechanical 
manifestations between her and her 
God would also seem as nothing. 

A brief service followed, and be- 
fore he stepped down again from the 
pulpit the priest assured all of the 
pilgrims that they could have any 
purchase from the church store (one 
flight down to the basement) blessed 
in less than ten minutes’ wait. Maevis 
rose with the others and followed 
them past the side of the altar to the 
steps that led to the store, a big room 
complete with counters stocked with 
religious objects d’art, bric-a-brac 
and jewelry. The store called to mind 
so vividly the souvenir shops of 
Times Square that Maevis turned 
away in disgust and went up the 
stairs and back into the great vaulted 
room. She had been wrong to come 
here. She had done so only out of 
curiosity and she felt like a voyeur, 
peeping this way into other people’s 
emotions and beliefs. 

And what were you doing last 
night? she thought. She had feasted 
the whole evening on someone else’s 
misery. She had no real misery of her 
own any more so she must relish 
others’. The disgust she felt now was 
for herself, and she hurried to get out 
of the church. 

But a large group of people were 
blocking her way. They were stand- 
ing in a deep circle around the Shrine 
of St. Anne de Beaupre herself. A 
statue of St. Anne, a_ beneficent 
golden-haloed figure, stood in the 
center of a great wheel of burning 
candles. Slowly, discreetly, Maevis 
began to work her way through the 
crowd, but finally she could not 
move any further without having to 
disturb too many people, some of 
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whom stood in prayer with eyes 
closed. She was trapped again, just 
as she had been last night, she told 
herself irritably. 

There was nothing to do but turn 
and look at the Shrine as the others 
were doing, and as she did Maevis’ 
eye was caught by the intense, starch 
white face of a woman sitting in a 
wheelchair at the very inside of the 
circle opposite Maevis. The woman 
was about thirty, and her legs were 
held stiffly in steel braces. She was 
staring at the haloed face of St. 
Anne, her cheeks wet with tears, but 
her face was not that of a supplicant. 
The tears were tears of anger, and 
she was staring at the Saint with a 
look near hatred. See! See what you 
have done to me, her intense eyes 
seemed to say. See how you have 
made me suffer. And Maevis felt 
herself shrivel inside as she recog- 
nized that look. This, she knew sud- 
denly and absolutely, was the way 
her face looked that last day when 
she had turned on Vince and 
screamed, “Don’t touch me!” 

Maevis felt her legs go weak and 
she started to tremble as thoughts 
she had forced and willed away so 
many times finally broke through. 
It was true, just as he had said, that 
she had never loved Vince. She had 
married him for his weaknesses and 
then despised him for them. Had she 
loved anyone? She loved Matthew, 
but that love was compounded of 
fear and her own self-pity. Already 
she knew he loved his father more, 
and she thought again that one day 
he too would leave her. The past 
reached out for her and shook her 
to the depths of her heart. 

Now the crippled woman reached 
down and gripped her legs with her 
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hands just above the knees, and 
Maevis could see her straining to 
move her legs. But they did not 
move. The woman struck one knee 
with her fist and when she looked up 
there was an almost triumphant, re- 
affirmed unhappiness on her face. 
She sat back limply in the wheel 
chair. Her self-pity was saved, left 
intact. She could go on hating the 
world for all it had done to her. 
Maevis drew back against the wall 
so that she could no longer see the 
woman. She stood there, her back to 
the wall, and acknowledged her kin- 
ship with the crippled woman just 
as she had acknowledged kinship 
with the drunken blonde last night. 
She too was a bitter, disappointed 
malcontent just as they were. They 
were all three strawberry wives rd 
had set out to cheat from the first, 
putting a large fruit or two in the 
mouth of the jar for show, knowing 


all the rest were little ones. They 
had not only merely pretended to 
give, but, what was worse, they had 
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lied to themselves and blamed others 
for an unhappiness they had secretly 
courted from the beginning. 

Maevis edged her way along the 
wall until she found a way through 
the crowd. Quickly she walked 
toward the great doors and stood and 
looked again at the festooned pillars 
with their sad, ugly trophies. They 
were there and they were real. She 
accepted it, even if she still could not 
believe it. Swiftly she untied the 
green kerchief from her head and 
threaded it through the ring of one 
of the leg braces on the nearest pil- 
lar. She was completely aware of 
how extravagant and bizarre this 
gesture was and of the startled looks 
of the people standing near, but she 
did not care. She was in a foreign 
country now, and she could do as 
she pleased. 

Leaving behind her the gay green 
flag of surrender, she walked out of 
the church, hurrying forward to ex- 
plore this new land, to try to give it 
all it was willing to give her. 


Disguises in Huckleberry Finn 


James W. GaRGANO 


ERTAINLY it is not unusual 
for characters in fiction or 
drama to assume disguises. 

The shoddiest melodrama and the 
most sophisticated novel may have in 
common villains, benevolent uncles, 
and even heroes who mask their iden- 
tities for a variety of artful reasons. 
Yet few works of fiction develop so 
much of their interest and thematic 
significance from the use of “‘dis- 
guise” as does Huckleberry Finn. In 
Mark Twain’s novel it seems almost 
impossible for man or boy to exist 
in the midst of life without sooner 
or later assuming a mask. 

Asa story teller Mark Twain must 
have recognized the inherent interest 
of situations in which a character 
manipulates others through clever 
masquerade. Obviously, much of the 
narrative appeal of Huckleberry 
Finn derives from the “ingenious” 
roles assumed by the king and duke 
in their sorties into the towns along 
the Mississippi River. Yet Twain as 
a satirist and moralist was also intent 
on exposing the sham postures that 
all too easily deceived credulous 
humanity. He dramatizes this exposé 
most successfully by showing the na- 
ture of the impersonations practiced 
by resourceful predators upon so- 
ciety. The “disguises” in Huckle- 
berry Finn, then, are not merely 
humorous interludes; they are the 
vehicle of Twain’s indictment of 
human dissimulation and gullibility. 
They give a wryly mocking answer 
to the question, What is man? 


The king and duke begin their 


fraudulent careers on Huck’s raft by 
posing as “royalty.” After this rather 
farcical imposture, they assume a 
series of “disguises” designed to fleece 
the witless inhabitants of the Missis- 
sippi settlements. With the perhaps 
realistic cynicism of a born shark, 
the king hoodwinks the camp meet- 
ing at Parkville by staging a false 
conversion which disgusts Huck and 
nets $87.75. The king and duke to- 
gether then masquerade as Edmund 
Kean and David Garrick to take cul- 
ture and the Royal Nonesuch into 
the frontier. Later, as the brothers of 
Peter Wilks, the king assumes an 
English accent and a parson’s mien, 
and the duke “‘goo-goo’s” as a deaf 
mute. Wherever they travel they em- 
bark on a new drama of deception 
against the susceptible multitude that 
cannot discriminate between genu- 
ineness and the outrageous fraud. 
Their wiles have an almost comic- 
opera excess, and yet their grotesque 
caricatures of the parts they play 
succeed or are barely exposed by ac- 
cidents. What should be easily de- 
tected as clumsy buffoonery is almost 
invariably applauded. 

Mark Twain clearly ridicules the 
intrigues of his two exploiters. Still, 
he is even more severe in unmasking 
the hollow sentimentality and gulli- 
bility on which the king and duke 
thrive. At Parkville, for example, the 
king’s histrionics victimize the people 
at the camp meeting because they 
are already victims of hysteria: 


You couldn’t make out what the preacher 
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said any more, on account of the shouting 
and crying. Folks got up everywheres in the 
crowd, and worked their way just by main 
strength to the mourners’ bench, with the 
tears running down their faces; and when 
all the mourners had got up there to the 
front benches in a crowd, they sung and 
shouted and flung themselves down on the 
straw, just crazy and wild. 


As the heirs of Peter Wilks, the 
“rapscallions” wear a mask of piety 
and brotherly love which, though it 
should be transparent, “worked the 
crowd like you never see anything 
like it.” Even Dr. Robinson’s quick 
appraisal of the king as a fraud does 
not enlighten the softheaded senti- 
mentalists who are carried away by 
the king’s theatrical emotionalism. 
Mary Jane Wilks responds to the 
doctor’s caveat by entrusting a bag 
of money to her would-be fleecer 
and by embracing him. Well might 
the king confidently reply when 
cautioned by his confederate: ““Cuss 
the doctor! What do we k’yer for 
him? Hain’t we got all the fools in 
town on our side? And ain’t that a 
big enough majority in any town?” 

The melodramatic japes of the two 
confidence men are never more suc- 
cessful than in the perpetration of 
the Royal Nonesuch in the dreary 
Arkansas town. From beginning to 
end, their hoax plays upon the shab- 
biest motives of their dupes. A 
searching insight into man’s predi- 
lection for tawdry pleasures is written 
into the catchy line of the duke’s 
handbill; “Ladies and Children Not 
Admitted.” The king’s performance, 
“a-prancing out on all fours, all 
naked,” is a cynical recognition of 
what the audience wants: “They 
roared and clapped and stormed and 
haw-hawed till he come back and 
done it over again, and after that 
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they made him do it another time.” 
Finally, the duke’s shrewd calcula- 
tion that the first-nighters will allow 
their fellow-townsmen to be taken 
in before they resort to action fairly 
entitles him to pronounce his victims 
“green horns” and “flatheads.” 

The disguises, then, represent the 
predator’s tools in their ceaseless 
battle to gull and exploit mankind. 
They are the comic or pious masks 
which enable corruption to put on a 
good appearance and to sound the 
depths of humanity’s incorrigible 
blindness. Twain’s picture of the 
more-than-moderate success enjoyed 
by the king and duke presents a far 
from flattering view of the average 
man. Indeed, in unmasking both the 
extortionists and their prey Mark 
Twain approaches the notorious pes- 
simism of his later novels. 

Yet the strategy of disguise is not 
only utilized by frauds. In spite of 
his disgust at the behavior of his 
“royal” associates, Huck himself con- 
stantly travels under false colors. 
His own life is a whirligig of assumed 
identities: in Illinois he tries to de- 
ceive Mrs. Loftus by passing himself 
off first as Sarah Williams and then 
as George Peters; at the Granger- 
fords’ home he becomes George Jack- 
son; and at Aunt Sally’s he enjoys a 
short term as Tom Sawyer. In addi- 
tion, his constant lies and ruses afford 
him all the protection of disguises. 
In his escape from the twin nemeses 
of his life, Miss Watson and Pap, he 
cleverly stages his own “death.” To 
keep two armed men from coming 
aboard the raft and discovering Jim, 
he leads them to believe his “pap,” 
“mam,” and “Mary Ann”—all fic- 
titious characters—are sick with the 
smallpox. Even his attempt to get 
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help to the murderers trapped on the 
Walter Scott involves the invention 
of “pap and mam and sis and Miss 
Hooker.” 

Of course, Huck’s recourse to de- 
viousness and disguise stems from 
motives altogether different from 
those of the king and duke. His du- 
plicity is the refugee’s weapon against 
those who might jeopardize his new- 
won freedom. Moreover, in linking 
his fortunes with those of the run- 
away Jim, he commits himself to a 
plan for circumventing society. 
Huck is realist enough to beware of 
bestowing his trust and confidence 
freely, for all he has learned from 
Pap and the resourceful rapscallions 
that human nature can generally be 
characterized as “ornery.” 

Huck’s disguises, then, are protec- 
tive devices against a society the 
measure of whose potential selfish- 


ness, gullibility, and cruelty he has 
shrewdly taken. At the beginning of 
his adventures, he sees through Pap’s 


, 


“new life,” a short-lived conversion 
that the sentimentally humanitarian 
judge describes as “the holiest time 
on record.” His short stay at the 
home of the Grangerfords, who listen 
to sermons on “brotherly love, and 
such-like tiresomeness” and then 
carry on a bloody feud, sickens him: 


I ain’t a-going to tell all that happened— 
it would make me sick again if I was to do 
that. I wished I hadn’t ever come ashore that 
night to see such things. I ain’t ever going 
to get shut of them—lots of times I dream 
about them. 


His encounters with the subter- 
fuges of the confidence men con- 
stantly leave him disgusted at the 
cheap emotionalism, the “tears and 
flap-doodle,” through which men are 
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exploited. Huck is often ashamed of 
the brutality of the human race: the 
“loafers” in Parkville pour turpen- 
tine on dogs and then set them afire, 
and men of the same breed tar and 
feather those “poor pitiful rascals,” 
the king and duke. “Human beings,” 
Huck rather bitterly concludes, “‘can 
be cruel to one another.” 

Concealing his own identity and 
that of Jim from a menacing world 
becomes his justifiable obsession. His 
disguises and lies are almost reflex 
adjustments to possible invasion of 
his privacy. The extent of his com- 
mitment to defensive trickery is 
shown when, on the point of telling 
the truth to Mary Jane Wilks, he 
gravely considers the risks he runs. 


I says to myself, I reckon a body that up 
and tells the truth when he is in a tight place 
is taking considerable many resks, though 
I ain’t had no experience, and can’t say for 
certain; but it looks so to me, anyway; and 
yet here’s a case where I’m blest if it don’t 
look to me like the truth is better and ac- 
tually safer than a lie. I must lay it by in my 
mind, and think it over some time or other, 
it’s so kind of strange and unregular . . . 
I'll up and tell the truth this time, though 
it does seem most like setting down on a 
keg of powder and touching it off just to 
see where you'll go to. 


Huck’s deviation into truth has 
so much novelty about it that per- 
haps it is to be judged his most un- 
usual adventure. For once, the com- 
pulsive masquerader throws caution 
to the winds and appears in propria 
persona. 

The protective disguises of Huck 
and the more sinister ones of the king 
and duke are not the only masks 
worn by characters in Huckleberry 
Finn. It is possible to consider Tom 
Sawyer’s boyishly romantic artifices 
as disguises. Certainly Tom’s elab- 
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orate ritual in freeing an already free 
Negro is a deception practiced for 
the sheer delight of giving a roman- 
tic posture to dull reality. Perhaps, 
however, it would be more accurate 
to say of Tom that, instead of ad- 
justing to life through disguise, he 
recreates life to suit his own roman- 
tic preconceptions. Because of this 
role, he plays the rather pallid “hero” 
in a world in which Huck is the 
colorful ‘“‘anti-hero.” His quixotic 
romanticism seems merely playful 
beside Huck’s earnest combat with 
reality. 

Behind all the lurid and humorous 
events in Huckleberry Finn, how- 
ever, the perceptive reader is con- 
stantly aware of the ironic mask of 
Mark Twain himself. Life on and 
along the Mississippi is presented with 
a picturesqueness and an energy 
which barely disguise a view of life 
not unlike that of his later, pessimis- 
tic works. Through his sometimes 
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clairvoyant, sometimes ingenuous 
narrator, he presents a world whose 
evil is firmly rooted in convention, 
law, human cupidity, ignorance, and 
cruelty. To a certain extent humor 
muffles the satire, but only the most 
artless reader can fail to penetrate 
through the hurly-burly of fun to 
the solid core of earnest denuncia- 
tion. 

Perhaps, it is as a disguise that the 
author’s much-discussed prefatory 
“notice” can be best understood. 
Only too aware of the sometimes 
Swiftian implications of Huckle- 
berry Finn, he attempted to disarm 
his readers by insisting that his lit- 
erary intentions were altogether in- 
nocent: “Persons attempting to find 
a motive in this narrative will be 
prosecuted; persons attempting to 
find a moral in it will be banished; 
persons attempting to find a plot in 
it will be shot.” But how transparent 
this disguise is after all! 


Option 


NorMAN NATHAN 


The builder, when the bridge is done, 


Crosses to arch a nobler one. 


Hopping on links from brain to brain, 


The thinker jumps beyond the chain. 


Teachers and their students taste 


Hours genius left in haste. 


One skin won’t stretch to cover two; 


Who hugs the old, can’t shape the new. 


The Grandparents 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


NE day a client said some- 
thing to Henry Wilding 
that changed his life. Wild- 

ing was a securities salesman in 
Hartford, Connecticut. He worked 
in a branch office of one of the 
largest brokerage houses in the coun- 
try and he made a comfortable liv- 
ing. What the client said, in jest but 
with a flavor of sarcasm, was this: 
“If you fellows know so much about 
what’s going up and what’s going 
down, how is it you haven’t all made 
a fortune long ago and retired, in- 
stead of working every day just like 
us fellows that aren’t so smart?” 

Wilding was forty-four at the 
time. He went home that night and 
thought about the client’s remark. 
“Yes,” he reflected, “if I’m so smart, 
why don’t I take a chance with my 
own money and really make enough 
to amount to something?” He had 
played it safe, putting his money into 
his home, insurance, and savings ac- 
counts, with now and then a timid 
purchase of some stock that was se- 
cure and stodgy. He had been just 
out of college and just married when 
he entered the brokerage business in 
July of 1929, and the events of Oc- 
tober of that year had been chiseled 
into his mind so deeply as not to 
have worn away in all the years 
between. 

Now, without telling his wife, he 
began to play the market with five 
thousand dollars they had in a joint 
savings account. It was money they 
left untouched, for an emergency; 


he kept the passbook. Wilding sum- 


moned all his experience and native 
shrewdness. He took cues from the 
more successful of his own clients; 
and he was favored by what even the 
most astute cannot do without, 
good luck. 

The upshot was that, where once 
he had not expected to be able to 
retire until he was sixty-five, or 
sixty at the earliest, he found he 
could do so at fifty-two. 

Wilding and his wife, Mildred, 
owned a house in Glastonbury, in 
which they had lived since the fourth 
year of their marriage. Their daugh- 
ter, Beth, was married and lived near 
them. Her husband’s name was Art 
Baker. They had two children, 
Dickie, who was four, and Cynthia, 
who was two. The Wildings also 
had a son, Norman, older than Beth 
by a couple of years. He was a geolo- 
gist with an oil company and was 
almost never home. His work took 
him to South America, the Middle 
East, and even Alaska. He wrote in- 
teresting letters and sent home snap- 
shots of himself with yaks, head 
hunters, Eskimos, camels, and the 
like. He was not married. He said 
he was enjoying himself too much 
to marry. The Wildings missed Nor- 
man, but they had Beth and the 
grandchildren. They thought, and 
said, that there were no children in 
the world like their grandchildren. 

Mildred Wilding urged her hus- 
band to retire. So did Beth, and a 
letter came from Norman in Africa 
endorsing the idea, and quoting 
Browning: 
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The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


“T guess I could get used to not 
working,” Henry Wilding conceded, 
keeping a straight face. 

“Of course you could. Why wait? 
Suppose you got sick, or I did. Even 
if you kept on and made a lot more 
money, we couldn’t enjoy it then.” 

“That’s true.” 

“And the longer you wait, the 
less energy you have to enjoy your- 
self.” 

“O.K.,” he said. ““We’ll do it.” 

He judged that by close attention 
to the market, he could keep ahead 
of inflation. 

“Even if we had to cut our pres- 
ent standard in half,” he said, “we 
could live better than we did when 
we were first married.” 

For several years the Wildings had 
been touring the country by auto- 
mobile during vacations, and they 
had often discussed where they’d 
like to live when he retired. They 
visited Florida, Louisiana, the Great 
Lakes, Arizona, every place they 
could think of. The coast of Cali- 
fornia suited them best, partly be- 
cause they had friends in Ventura— 
Ray and Hazel Hammond, whom 
they had known in Glastonbury and 
who were four or five years 
younger. When Hazel’s father left 
her a good deal of money, Ray made 
no bones about giving up his real 
estate business. It hadn’t amounted 
to much anyway. 

The Wildings visited the Ham- 
monds several times, envied them, 
and spoke wistfully of living near 
them. Mildred Wilding wrote to the 
Hammonds, of course, about her 
husband’s decision to retire. Two 
months later, a telegram arrived 
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from Ray Hammond. It said: Found 
you a house. Fly out and see it. 

The Wildings did. It was exciting 
to set out without anybody’s by- 
your-leave and soar off to Los An- 
geles, over mountains, plains, and 
rivers. 

The house delighted them. It was 
a few miles north of Ventura, on 
Route 101, but on a hill high up 
and back from the road. Six tall 
palms stood in front of the house. 
Between their well-spaced trunks, 
one saw the blue Pacific. 

They spent the night with the 
Hammonds, leaving next day from 
Los Angeles for New York after 
commissioning Hammond to buy 
the house for them. He thought he 
could bring the price down. 

“After all,” he said, “I’m an old 
real-estate dealer myself.” 

On the plane Henry Wilding said, 
“It doesn’t seem possible, does it? 
Golf and fishing for Ray and me. 
Gardening for you and Hazel. And 
of course now we can go have a real 
look at the redwoods and Yosemite 
and all that.” 

“And swimming.” 

“Everything,” he said. 
thing you could want.” 

In spite of the happy prospect it 
was a little like jumping from a 
precipice, this abrupt and almost 
unpremeditated abandoning of the 
work, the house, the people, and the 
environment that had constituted 
a great part of their life for thirty 
years. Yet jumping, they felt, was 
the only way to do it. Otherwise they 
would linger, reflect, hesitate, post- 
pone, hear of something they might 
like better, change their minds, take 
fright when the next recession oc- 
curred, and, in the end, do nothing. 


«cy 
Every- 


THE GRANDPARENTS 


Once they jumped, everything 
went along with an _ exhilarating 
compulsion. They sold the house. It 
was almost forty years old, but as 
solid as the day it was finished. 
“They don’t build houses that way 
today,” Henry Wilding told pros- 
pects. “It’d cost thirty thousand dol- 
lars to duplicate it.” Nevertheless, 
he had to sell it for less than $15,000. 

“Think of it,” he said indignantly 
to his wife. “Four bedrooms up- 
stairs. And it’ll still be a good-look- 
ing house when these ranch houses 
are recognized for the freaks they 
are. But it’s out of style and I guess 
we’re lucky to sell it at all.” 

The buyers were a rather sedate 
young couple, the husband an en- 
gineer with Pratt & Whitney. They 
had two small daughters. 

“Well, anyway,” Mildred Wild- 
ing said, “‘they seem like nice people 


and it’s nice to think of small chil- 
dren growing up in the house again.” 


Though the Wildings’ furniture 
was good, it was hardly worth- 
while to try to sell it. They gave 
some to Beth and the rest to the 
church, either to sell or to distribute 
to the needy. They kept silver, crys- 
tal, clothes, linens, and a few books, 
much of it wedding, birthday, and 
anniversary presents. 

“We can buy a few things when 
we get out there,” Mildred Wilding 
said. “We'll start out with a house 
that isn’t all cluttered up and try to 
keep it that way. How exciting it 
is to start life all over again!” 

It was a wrench to see the bed- 
room set go, and the platform rocker 
that had been her grandmother’s 
(though that went to Beth), and 
the dining-room table. Most of what 
they kept they crated and shipped 
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to the Hammonds. 

“You'd better take what you can 
get from us now,” Henry Wilding 
said to his daughter. “Mother and I 
aim to blow in every cent we have. 
There won’t be anything left to in- 
herit.” 

“Spend it on yourselves,” Beth 
said. ““Why should you leave any- 
thing to Norm and me? You’ve done 
enough for us.” 

Norman wrote in the same vein. 
He said he hoped to get to Cali- 
fornia to see them in a year or so. 

“Imagine,” Mildred Wilding said 
to her husband, “‘it’s a year already 
since we’ve seen him. And another 
year to go. And our life going by 
all the time.” 

“All the more reason to enjoy it,” 
he said. 

There was the usual round of 
farewell activities. Just before Wild- 
ing gave his notice at the office 
somebody stole his golf clubs from 
his car, so the boys presented a new 
set to him, with jokingly sentimental 
speeches and expressions of good- 
natured envy and a drink or two all 
around. The Wildings bought a new 
Buick. They could have afforded a 
more expensive car, but they had 
begun to be alarmed by the reckless- 
ness they were displaying. 

Before they cleared out their house 
and left it for the last time, they in- 
vited two couples for dinner. At just 
the opportune moment a telegram 
arrived, sent by Beth on Norman’s 


behalf. It read: 


To the most fortunate parents on earth 
(Those who gave me birth), 

I wish no dearth 

Of mirth, 

And no increasing girth, 

And so on and so firth. 
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They could not have been more 
pleased if they had received a son- 
net from Shakespeare. 

When the house was empty of 
furniture and the cleaning woman 
had gone, Mildred Wilding went 
through the rooms to make sure 
that all was ready for the new own- 
ers. Though there was nothing to be 
seen but the radiators, the bare walls, 
the bare floors, and the swept fire- 
place without andirons or logs, she 
felt as though everything were still 
there, not only the furniture but her 
children, indeed, her whole married 
life. She could see the tinseled Christ- 
mas tree in the corner, and Norm 
and Beth playing in the light of the 
hearth, and disputing about the 
wishbone at Thanksgiving, and com- 
ing in, rosy with the cold, and heed- 
lessly dropping their skates on the 
kitchen floor. Ah, if she could only 
have those years back again, they 


might drop their skates on the baby- 
grand piano and she would not care. 
She turned away and went upstairs 


and looked into the empty _ bed- 
rooms. When she opened a closet 
door and felt on the high shelf to 
make sure it had been custed, her 
fingers encountered a small, round, 
wooden object. It was a yellow wheel 
from a cart that Norman had re- 
ceived in his stocking one Christmas, 
when he was three or four years old. 
The cart had soon fallen apart and 
disappeared, but the wheel had 
somehow hidden away all these years, 
in spite of dustings and the moving 
of objects on the shelf. She put the 
wheel into her handbag. 

Instead of inspecting the other 
rooms, she went down the echoing 
stair and out the front door. She 
shook it gently to make sure it was 
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locked. 

The Wildings spent that week-end 
with Beth and her family, intending 
to set out rather early Monday for 
California. Art Baker packed the car 
for them; he was clever at packing, 
and stowed away more than seemed 
possible, the necessary things handy 
and the rest out of the way. Henry 
and Mildred Wilding gave all the 
time they could to the children. 

“Sometimes,” she said to her hus- 
band, “it seems so awful that Norm 
and Beth are grown up and we don’t 
have any little children any more. 
But I suppose we ought to be thank- 
ful they’re well and happy. And we 
have Dickie and Cynthie, don’t we?” 

“Of course.” 

“T’ll miss them so.” 

“You'll get used to it.” 

“IT wonder if I will.” 

“We get used to not seeing Norm, 
don’t we?” 

“That’s different. He’s a man 
now. And even then I’m not used 
to it. I put up with it—because I 
have to. Not because I want to.” 

“Well, the kids can come and visit 
us, can’t they? They’ll love coming 
out to California. Think how 
we'd’ve liked it when we were kids. 
These kids are lucky. We didn’t get 
to do anything like that.” 

“T suppose so.” 

They watched the children. Every- 
thing they did, everything they said, 
even if it were not intelligible, 
charmed them. Cynthia had been 
slow learning to walk, but now she 
tottered about with enthusiasm, 
sometimes sitting down inadvert- 
ently and saying, “Boom!” She had 
learned to climb onto the rocking 
horse, and she rode it in an absorbed, 
wondering manner while cowboy 
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pictures flashed across the television 
screen. Dickie had six-shooters and 
a cowboy hat. He and his grand- 
father hunted bad guys among the 
rocks and plains of the living room. 

Every little while, Mildred Wild- 
ing would grab her granddaughter, 
hug her, and say, “Oh, you darling! 
I could eat you! Yes, I could!” 

Her husband observed to his son- 
in-law, “I suppose it is too bad, in a 
way, to go off just when you get in 
a position where you could really en- 
joy the kids. But that’s life, I guess.” 

“Sometimes I wish I could get 
away myself,” Art Baker replied. 
“They’re a handful.” 

Wilding gave his grandson a silver 
dollar. ‘“‘Here’s the kind of money 
they use out where men are men,” 
he said. “Cowboy money. Don’t lose 
“ 


Before they knew it, the alarm 


was ringing and it was five o’clock 
Monday morning. The Wildings 
rose and dressed. They wanted to set 
out before traffic became heavy. 
Beth and Art got up, too. 

“It’s going to be magnificent,” 
Beth said. ““A real May morning. I’m 
so glad you don’t have to start in 
rain.” 

“Got gas in the tank?” Art asked. 

“Every drop she’ll hold.” 

“Maps? Traveler’s checks?” 

“Everything.” 

They were silent at breakfast, and 
Henry Wilding said, “Gosh, any- 
body’d think we were never going 
to see each other again. After all, 
California’s not very far off now- 
adays.” 

“But it’s farther than the next 
street,” his wife said. “I don’t know 
whether I’m glad to go or not.” 


“Well, I am. When I think of the 
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boys in the office, getting on the 
phone day after day and trying to 
horse people into buying stocks— 
for their own good, of course—and 
when I think I might still be doing 
it myself, I’m glad and I’m thank- 
ful. Just keep your mind on what 
you’re going to, not what you’re 
leaving, and you'll be all right, my 
dear.” 

At ten minutes to six they were 
ready. The children were still asleep, 
but Mildred Wilding, said, “I don’t 
care. They can get ‘up this once. 
They aren’t going to have a grand- 
mother to get them out of bed for 
a long while.” 

They lifted the children out of 
bed. They were so sleepy they didn’t 
know what was going on, but Henry 
Wilding and his wife hugged and 
kissed them and admonished them 
to be good children. 

“Millie will see you pretty soon,” 
she said. “You'll come out to see 
Millie and see all the big mountains, 
and the other ocean, and trees that 
go right up to the sky. Won’t that 
be fun?” 

She was “Millie” to the children. 
She didn’t want to be called ““Grand- 
ma’’ at her age. 

At length they had to go. Beth 
and Art held the children to the 
window to wave as the car drove 
out of the yard. 

“Well,” Henry Wilding. said, 
“we're off. California, here we come. 
Want to go by the old homestead 
once more?” 

“No. Let’s just get going.” 

She was wiping her eyes. He said 
nothing. 

Before long they were on the 
Wilbur Cross Parkway and headed 
for New York. 
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“What a day!” he said. ““Couldn’t 
be better.” 

“IT know it. It is wonderful, isn’t 
it? It doesn’t seem possible. You look 
forward to it for so many years, and 
then, before you know it, it’s here. 
And we’ve got two solid years to go, 
almost three, before we’re even fifty- 
five.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t 
believe it.” 

It was so warm they kept the 
windows open. Traffic was light, 
and the air still smelled of the fresh- 
ness of early morning. They whisked 
through the tunnel at New Haven. 
Along the Merritt Parkway they ob- 
served birds, trees, the long shadows, 
the handsome bridges that spanned 
the road, the houses where people 
were just getting up for another 
humdrum day. 

They were already within view of 
the George Washington Bridge be- 


fore New York traffic had begun 
to erupt. 
“What a wonderful sight!” she 
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said. ““What men can do! 

He nodded. “Yes, it is.” 

As he tossed a half-dollar into the 
open maw on the Jersey side, he said, 
“Well, my dear, we’ve crossed the 
Rubicon.” 

And it did seem, as they whipped 
along towards the Jersey Turnpike, 
that they had cut off all retreat, all 
the restraining weight and inertia of 
the past, and were for the first time 
enjoying the freedom of the new 
life. 

In a gesture of emancipation they 
drove somewhat more than five hun- 
dred miles the first day, as though 
to put the other life irrevocably be- 
hind them. The rest of the way they 
would take their time, revisit the 
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Grand Canyon, and perhaps even go 
down to the Carlsbad Caverns again 
if the mood impelled them. 

After a good dinner they relaxed 
in their motel room. 

“IT wonder what the children are 
doing now?” she said. 

“Trying to keep from being put 
to bed, I suppose.” 

“Oh, the darlings! I miss them 
already.” 

“Of course you do. So do I.” 

They went to bed early, tired 
after the long ride. 

The next day, which was sunny 
too, they began to feel more at ease, 
more accustomed to the fact that 
they could go when and where they 
pleased without having to consider 
the claims of anybody else. They en- 
joyed seeing the towns and people, 
the changing landscapes. The motion 
of the car gave them a sense of 
power and sovereignty. 

He saw her looking from time to 
time at pictures of the children. She 
carried some in her billfold and 
others loose in her handbag. Once, 
seeing a small boy waiting to cross 
the road, she said, half to the child 
and half to her husband, “Be care- 
ful, now.” And when they had 
passed, she looked back to see that 
the child crossed safely. 

“You wouldn’t think a mother 
would let a child that size out alone 
on a road like this,” she said. “I hope 
Beth takes better care of the children 
than that.” 

“She’s just as capable of bringing 
up Dickie and Cynthie as you were 
of bringing up her and Norm.” 

“Just the same, she’s careless at 
times.” 

“Well, even if you were there, you 
couldn’t be watching the kids every 
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second of every day, could you?” 

“I suppose not.” 

“It’s a good thing we’re going. I 
bet Beth and Art are glad of it. So 
they can be by themselves a little 
without always having us hanging 
around.” 

“T don’t believe that at all. We 
never intruded.” 

“We tried not to.” 

“There were times when they were 
very glad to have us around.” 

After a while, he said, ‘‘Look. 
Look at those little lambs.” 

“Aren’t they darling!” she said. 
“Wouldn’t the children love them?” 

She had him stop twice in towns 
in Ohio so she could send postcards 
and souvenirs back to the children. 
Towards the end of the afternoon, 
seeing a school bus taking children 
home, she said, “Imagine, Dickie 
and Cynthie’ll be going to school 
pretty soon. Why, Dickie’ll go next 
year, won’t he?” She was silent for 
half a mile. Then she said: “We’re 
going to miss seeing them grow up.” 

“You saw your own kids grow up, 
didn’t you?” 

“How far off California is.” 

“About four hours by plane.” 

“Tt seems farther.” 

“Well, it’s no farther than it’s al- 
ways been.” 

“Maybe we ought to’ve got some 
place that was closer.” 

“Well,” he said, a little exasper- 
ated, “suppose we did, and suppose 
Art got a good job somewhere else. 
You don’t suppose he’d pass it up 
just to stay near us, do you?” 

“It’s such a long time to next 
Christmas,” she said. 

At night, in a restaurant in Terre 
Haute, she saw a young woman with 
a girl about Cynthia’s age, and she 
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went over to talk to them. She 
stayed about ten minutes, kissing 
the little girl when she left. 

“IT suppose you told her all about 
us and the kids and everything,” 
Henry Wilding said, with disap- 
proval. 

“Just a littl. We were talking 
about her. Her husband’s in the 
army, poor thing. But the grand- 
parents are here. That helps.” 

“Oh, yes. Naturally.” 

She smiled. 

After dinner, they strolled for 
half an hour. She stopped several 
minutes in front of a store with chil- 
dren’s clothes in the window. 

“Tt’s too bad they’re closed,” she 
said. ““Cynthie’d look so cute in that 
blue dress, wouldn’t she?” 

““No doubt. Come on, Millie. Let’s 
go along.” 

They wandered into a residential 
section. A wagon had been left on 
the sidewalk by some child. She 
pushed the wagon carefully back 
onto the lawn. She glanced into 
lighted windows, saying, “They’re 
eating. I can see the children at the 
table,” and ““Wouldn’t it be nice to 
be just starting out again, and bring- 
ing up Norm and Beth?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. It’d be nice to 
be doing just what we’re doing, if 
you’d only get your mind off the 
kids. Stop living in the past and the 
future. Live in the present. I believe 
I am supported by many eminent 
philosophers and divines.” 

“TI try to,” she answered. 

As they were returning to the 
motel, she said, “I can’t help won- 
dering if we did the right thing. 
Maybe you’re too young to retire. 
You'll miss the office. And I even 
wonder if we'll be wanting to look 
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out and see palm trees all the time. 
We’re so used to maples.” 

“When I miss the office, I'll let 
you know, my dear. And I believe 
myself quite capable of adjusting to 
palm trees. Especially with an ocean, 
golf, and money. Not a fortune, of 
course. But enough for our modest 
requirements.” He grinned. “Al- 
ready I feel as though Id never 
worked in my life. I’m a natural ad- 
juster.”” 

They went into their room and 
made themselves comfortable. He 
began to read a paper-backed mur- 
der story, and she took up a maga- 
zine. 

After a time she said, “I'll be glad 
when we get living in our own home 
again. I think it’s these motels that 
upset me. I feel as though I'd lost all 
my roots.” 

“In a couple of months you'll 
think you’ve always lived in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“And then so many little things 
remind me. I look at that box of 
tissues, and the only thing I can 
think of is the time Cynthie emptied 
a whole box of them. Remember?” 

a 

“But it doesn’t mean the same to 
you as it does to me.” 

“No,” Henry Wilding said, “‘it 
doesn’t. I guess I’m fond of the kids, 
all right. But .” He shrugged. 
“Why don’t you take a pill and go 
to bed?” 

“Imagine Dickie being able to 
play Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star 
on that little xylophone at his age. 
I think of it when I hear the radio. 
Maybe he’ll be a great musician. I 
used to wish Norm was musical.” 

“He’s better off knowing about 
oil than music.” 
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“But if he was a great violinist, 
we'd never see him any more than 
we do now. He’d be touring all over 
the world.” 

“Look, Millie, why don’t you read 
a good murder instead of just sitting 
there stirring up your mind? Look 
on the cheerful side.” 

“IT suppose it would be better,” 
she said. 

As they passed next day down 
through Illinois and on towards 
Springfield, where they spent the 
night, she spoke less about the chil- 
dren, only occasionally recalling 
something cute they had said. She 
sent cards showing the motel, with 
a cross to indicate the room they oc- 
cupied. She put the cards into an 
envelope and sent it airmail. 

In Oklahoma, as the light changed, 
they drove past acres and acres of 
an earth that was at times reddish, 
then purple, then orange, and she 
said, ““We have red dirt like that in 
Connecticut, don’t we? See that man 
ploughing, and those big gray birds 
following him. Just the way seagulls 
do back home.” 

“Back home?” Henry Wilding 
said. ““Home is ahead. On to the 
Golden Gate.” 

He clucked, as though the car 
were a horse. 

They discussed how much furni- 
ture they would need, and whether 
they would get modern pieces or 
something traditional. 

“We'll live outdoors most of the 
time anyway,” she said. 

“And if we want a change we’ll 
take off for Hawaii. We’ll be half 
there already.” 

In the afternoon the way through 
a small town was blocked by a cav- 
alcade. Men and women wearing 
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cowboy costumes, and some of them 
carrying flags, rode slowly by. 

“What beautiful horses!” Mildred 
Wilding said, as they sat watching. 
“IT wonder what this is about.” 

“Coming back from a _ necktie 
party, I suppose.” 

“See that man with a little boy on 
the saddle with him. And there’s one 
with a little girl. Wouldn’t Dickie 
and Cynthie get a kick out of this! 
Wouldn’t they like to be riding like 
that!” 

“They can when they come out 
to see us. There must be plenty of 
horses around. We can learn to ride 
ourselves.” 

But he saw that she was not listen- 
ing to him and not watching the 
parade either. 

She seemed in better spirits after 
dinner, which they ate in a restau- 
rant in El Reno, Oklahoma, in the 
company of truck drivers, cowboys, 
farmhands, and two state troopers 
wearing large pistols. 

“Isn’t it interesting?” she said. “I 
love to hear them talk.” 

“Guess we'll have to get a whole 
new vocabulary and accent in Cali- 
fornia. Hey, podner?” 

They found a motel on the other 
side of El Reno. The proprietor and 
his wife were in the office watching 
television. 

“What,” said Henry Wilding,” 
“even out here, people watch west- 
erns?” 

The proprietor laughed. 

When they had unpacked for the 
night, they went back to the office 
and telephoned to Beth and Art. 
They talked for fifteen minutes. 
Everybody was well. The children 
were in bed. Beth had received a 
letter from Norman, which she read 
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to her mother. Norman had had 
some sort of native fever but was 
well again. 

“If he’d only marry and settle 
down,” Mildred Wilding said as they 
were walking back to their room. “I 
don’t see how anybody can live like 
that, wandering from place to place. 
I'd want a place to settle down and 
never leave it.” 

“Everybody’s different,” her hus- 
band calmly replied. “And it’s a 
good thing.” 

“He must take after you. He 
doesn’t take after me.” 

“But I never went any place to 
speak of.” 

“You’re dragging me off to Cali- 
fornia, aren’t you?” 

“Dragging you off? Wasn’t it 
your idea just as much as mine? 
Didn’t we look all over and decide 
together?” 

She did not answer his questions. 
She said, “I’m so disappointed not 
to talk to Dickie and Cynthie. I for- 
got they’d be in bed. The time being 
so different. Out here, even the time 
isn’t right.” She sighed and said, “I’d 
give the whole state of California 
just to see them for five minutes.” 

He opened the door for her. 

For a time, he read, but he was 
uneasy. Looking up, he saw his wife 
wiping her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” he said. 

“JT don’t know. I got thinking of 
Cynthie going pottie. How solemn 
she sits there. And then how she 
holds the elephant on the seat so 
he can go pottie. I...” 

He closed the book and put it 
down, smiling, stretching his legs. 

“IT know,” he said. “You can’t 
help thinking of them.” 

When they had gone to bed he fell 
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asleep within a few minutes, for he 
was tired from driving and the mo- 
tel was the quietest they had hap- 
pened upon. 

But in the night something awak- 
ened him. He was alone in bed. He 
heard sobbing, and made out his wife 
sitting near a window. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
“Are you sick, Millie?” 

“No. Oh, I didn’t want to wake 
you up.” 

He got out of bed. 

“The kids?” he said. 

“T try not to think of them. I 
know you want to go to California, 
and I want to go with you and be 
happy there.” She burst into sobs 
again. “But how can anybody be 
happy when they’re unhappy?” 

He sat on the arm of the chair 
comforting her. 

“Hazel and Ray have grandchil- 
dren way up in Maine, don’t they?” 
he said. “After a while, you'll get 
used to it. It’s only been a few days. 
We’re not even there yet, Millie.” 

“T know. I try. I...” She could 
not continue. 

“You’d better get back to bed. 
You'll catch cold.” 

She returned obediently to bed. 

“Try to go to sleep,” he said. 
“You’re tired from the long ride. 


said. 
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And it is quite a thing to pick up 
and leave like that. It upsets you.” 

“But I know how you want to 
go. It’s so selfish of me. I . . . Oh, 
if you’d only lost a little money in- 
stead of making so much, Henry! 
We'd still be there.” 

He held her in his arms, saying 
nothing more, and after some time 
she fell asleep. 


In the morning, as the Wildings 
were driving away, the motel pro- 
prietor said to his wife, ““Didn’t they 
say they were going to California?” 

“They’re just going back to town 
for breakfast,” she replied. 

Though the Wildings ate break- 
fast in El Reno, they continued east 
to Oklahoma City. Henry Wilding 
put his wife aboard a plane for New 
York. 

“Stay a little while and see how 
you feel then,” he suggested. “T’ll 
go on. I'll have to do something 
about the house either way.” 

She wept some more, blaming 
herself. 

But when she looked out at him 
from the porthole of the plane, she 
was smiling. He waved. 

The plane taxied into position. 
Henry Wilding watched it roar into 
the air and swiftly, silently vanish. 


A Portrait Of the Artist As Beginner 


S. H. Poss 


UPPOSE Joyce was as con- 

scious as anyone of one of the 

principal jokes of the book: the 
ironic ambiguity of the title A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
It is true that he warned us that the 
last four words are the important 
ones, but after all he does promise a 
portrait of the artist — though of 
course Stephen’s total creative out- 
put in the story consists of two very 
middling poems, one merely re- 
ported, the other presented in the 
text. This puzzles all first-time 
readers; they wait for Stephen to 
produce the great Irish something or 
other, and feel cheated to find on 
closing the book that he has written 


only the poems, one of which was 
probably tenth rate, the other cer- 
tainly fifth rate; and the worst is— 
all readers feel this—that the dis- 
crepancy is intentional. Is this then 


what all the fine talk amounted to? 
The abstruse Aquinatian esthetic, 
the endless preoccupation with 
language, the arrogant boast in the 
last lines: how can Joyce have felt 
that the two verses were sufficient 
to bear all these? He didn’t of course, 
one sees on reflection; he intended 
only to take Stephen as far in his 
career as the state of being ready 
(possibly) to create, to establish 
what I. A. Richards might call a 
condition of incipience. 

But the ambiguity remains, and 
those who are not content to remain 
in Negative Capability—‘‘when a 
man is capable of being in uncer- 
tainties, mysteries, doubts, without 


any irritable reaching after fact and 
reason,” when he is capable “of re- 
maining content with half-knowl- 
edge”—who want their jokes to be 
jokes, and their non-jokes to be non- 
jokes, who in short cannot accommo- 
date Joyce’s ambivalent attitude, at 
once sympathetic and coldly de- 
tached, because of some inbuilt itch 
for certainty — these are likely to 
take either the attitude of the first- 
time, impressionable reader—“I love 
this book |that is, ‘I love myself’ ] 
and will hear nothing bad of it”—or 
that of the jaded professional—“Of 
course Joyce’s attitude toward Ste- 

phen is thoroughly and consistently 
ironic. Are you serious in suggest- 
ing the title is anything but a joke?” 

Naive, bright students illustrate the 
first option; I’m not certain but that 
the complex, dogmatic Thomism of 
so acute a reader as Hugh Kenner 
doesn’t illustrate the latter. 

Kenner is very hard on Stephen 
He finds him “insufferable” in the 
last pages of the book, unless one 
reads this section with the knowl- 
edge that Joyce is here preparing a 
bridge to Ulysses, in which Stephen’s 
hubris gets its come-uppance’ (“You 
flew. Whereto? Newhaven-Dieppe, 
steerage passenger. Paris and back. 
Lapwing. Icarus. Pater, ait. Seabe- 
dabbled, fallen, weltering” ), and he 
has a lot of fun with the composi- 
tion of the villanelle scene,’ wherein 


1Hugh Kenner, “The Portrait in Perspective,” James 
Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism, edited by Seon 
Givens (Vanguard Press: New York, 1948), pp. 172- 
bss 

2Hugh Kenner, Dublin’s Joyce, (Indiana University 
Press: Bloomington, 1956), pp. 112-113. 
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Stephen, lying back in bed (nat- 
urally) after the effort of adding 
six more lines to his poem, realizes 
it is morning, and, shrinking from 
the awakening life around him, 
makes a cowl’ of his blanket and 
stares “at the great overblown scar- 
let flowers of the tattered wallpaper. 
He tried to warm his perishing joy 
in their scarlet glow, imagining a 
roseway from where he lay upwards 
to heaven all strewn with scarlet 
flowers. Weary! Weary! He too was 
weary of ardent ways.” 

Kenner comments, “This new 
primrose path is a private Jacob’s 
ladder let down to his bed now that 
he is too weary to do anything but 
go to heaven.” In fact Kenner finds 
almost nothing admirable about Ste- 
phen, especially since his presence 
makes for the insoluble moral dif- 
ficulty of the book: how seriously 
are we to take him?® However Ken- 
ner seems to be keen on the book, 
though it is as if he would feel 
better about it if Stephen were left 
out. But the book is Stephen, so if 
I have not unfairly represented the 
position of Mr. Kenner he would 
be, if he had his way (I exaggerate, 
of course), in the predicament of 
the housewife who threw the baby 
out with the bathwater. In his zeal 
to correct what he takes to be the 
universal misreading of the novel 
(“It is high time, in short, to point 
out once and for all that Stephen’s 
flight into adolescent ‘freedom’ is 
not meant to be the ‘message’ of 
the book”), I think he provides 

8Kenner does not miss the implication here. 

4A Portrait of The Artist As a Young Man (Viking 
Press: New York, 1956), pp. 221-222. 

5Dublin’s Joyce, p. 113. 

8)hid., p. 121. 
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another misreading of Is Joyce 
as consistently and thoroughly and 
destructively ironic in his attitude 
toward Stephen as Kenner believes? 
Perhaps we should look at those sec- 
tions of the text in which the poems 
appear for hints of Joyce’s attitude 
toward his protagonist. 

Stephen is returning with a girl 
from a children’s party. It is late, 
the tram is empty, the girl (not 
identified, but who turns out to be 
Emma Clery) teases him, and he 
knows she wants him to take hold 
of her, but he doesn’t. She gets off, 
and ‘“‘when he was sitting alone in 
the deserted tram he tore his ticket 
into shreds and stared gloomily at 
the corrugated footboard.’”* The 
next day however he performs sym- 
bolically the act he could not or 
would not perform in actuality: he 
writes a poem “To E—C—” in 
which two lovers are parting, “and 
when the moment of farewell had 
come, the kiss, which had been with- 
held by one, was given by both.” 

Words have for Stephen a vir- 
tually animistic fascination; they 
are very nearly “things” to him, or 
they may mediate between him and 
reality—‘‘Words which he did not 
understand he said over and over 
to himself till he had learnt them 
by heart: and through them he had 
glimpses of the real world about 
him”—* or they may take the place 
of reality, as in the scene before 
us, wherein we see Stephen, roman- 
tic subjectivist that he is, finding 
it easier to act in the mind than in 
actuality. Even so, he has a wrestle 
with the poem. After he has written 
the Jesuit motto A.M.D.G. at the 


8Portrait, p. 70. 
*Ibid., p. 62. 
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top of the page (“To the greater 
glory of God”: it is a typically sly 
joke that the motto appears as a 
kind of epigraph to an extremely 
non-caritas love poem), he falls into 
a daydream, thinking of the trau- 
matic Christmas dinner a few years 
ago when Mr. Casey and Aunt 
Dante were at each other’s throats 
(civil war in microcosm) and of his 
unsuccessful efforts the next morn- 
ing to write a poem on Parnell. 
(This is presumably the unrecovered 
poem Gorman’s biography alludes 
to: written by the nine year old 
Joyce, it dealt with Parnell’s “be- 
trayal” and bore the resounding 
title “Et tu, Healey?”) It looks as 
if he is again to fail, 


but, by dint of brooding on the incident, he 
thought himself into confidence. During this 
process all those elements which he deemed 
common and insignificant fell out of the 
scene. There remained no trace of the tram 
itself nor of the trammen nor of the horses. 
Nor did he and she appear vividly. The verses 
told only of the night and the balmy breeze 
and the maiden lustre of the moon. Some un- 
defined sorrow was hidden in the hearts of 
the protagonists . . .1° 


Of course it’s a long way from 
profundity, this conception of 
poetry (by synecdoche, art) that 


includes only the conventionally 
pretty, but after all Stephen is no 
more than fifteen or so. It seems to 
me that the studied conventionality 
of the verse is not at all intended 
as a criticism of Stephen, for it must 
be apparent to any reader that there 
are two “esthetics” throughout the 
book, Stephen’s and Joyce’s, and in 
no case are the two comparable since 
Joyce’s contains Stephen’s. Here for 


10] bid., pp. 70-71. 
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example we have in the poem (by 
implication) a concept of poetry 
that is jejune and naive. The verses 
speak only of the night, the balmy 
breeze, the moon, for that is all the 
reality Stephen’s “esthetic” can in- 
clude at this stage. Joyce’s esthetic 
however is a complex mixture of 
naturalism and symbolism, a new 
Irish stew of myth and music and 
reality, and it can take in much 
more. Stuart Gilbert symbolizes it 
in his study of Ulysses as a great net 
let down from heaven, including in 
its take the trivial and the bizarre, 
the banal and the obscene and the 
apocalyptic—“this chaffering allin- 
cluding most farraginous chronicle” 
—and here it includes ‘“‘all those 
elements which [Stephen] deemed 
common and _ insignificant” and 
which “fell out of the scene” in 
composing the poem in the com- 
parative tranquility of the symbolic 
act. Thus in the total matrix that 
is Joyce’s esthetic—that is, his sense 
of actuality—there is room for not 
only the “poetic” images of the 
moonlit night and the parting lovers 
but also for the picture of the lonely 
boy on the last tram home, tearing 
his ticket into shreds, staring at the 
footboard. 

The double vision is, however, 
more apparent than real, for ulti- 
mately the twin perspectives are both 
contained in the unity which is the 
book, as Gide’s novel about a novel- 
ist writing a novel (with the same 
title as Gide’s novel) in which the 
chief character, a novelist, is writing 
a novel (with the same title as novel- 
ist A’s novel) turns out to be more 
complex in the describing than in 
the comprehending. And though the 
author’s attitude may be hard to 
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come by in this fictional equivalent 
of the multiple images of a barber- 
shop’s opposed mirrors—it was, I 
remember, in the devious inter- 
weavings of The Counterfeiters—it 
is not necessarily an inbuilt char- 
acteristic of this technique, as Hux- 
ley’s Point Counter point makes quite 
clear. We know pretty much where 
Huxley stands in relationship to 
Philip Quarles, and once we get the 
hang of Joyce’s strategy of montage, 
we can share in his attitude— 
amused, detached, sympathetic, si- 
multaneously critical and non-judg- 
mental—toward his dead (or was it 
Hiberniating?) self. There may be 
some defensiveness, a concealed self- 
tenderness, some instinct for self- 
protection in Joyce’s attitude, but 
I think it should be made clear that 
in the main its complexity is not 
unique: it is the inseparable cor- 
relative of “round” characters in 
fiction generally, and it stems from 
the acceptance, for good or ill, of 
creation by creator that is common 
to our finest novels. That Joyce 
does finally accept Stephen I shall 
now try to demonstrate. 

After Stephen has finished his 
poem he writes “L.D.S.” at the bot- 
tom of the page (“Laus Deo Sem- 
per,” probably; if so, it is the com- 
plement of the underground joke 
involving “Ad Majorem Dei Glor- 
iam’’) and, “having hidden the book, 
he went into his mother’s bedroom 
and gazed at his face for a long 
time in the mirror of her dressing 
table.”"’ It seems evident that we 
are meant to see here another Nar- 
cissus rapt before his image, but 
what we do not see is a pejorative 


llypbid., p. 71 
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“interpretation” of the event. The 
text does not permit us to infer that 
because Joyce presents his hero as 
imaginative, secretive, romantically 
subjective to the point of narcis- 
sism or solipsism, he necessarily in- 
tends to imply a judgment of Ste- 
phen: we infer this only if we im- 
port an attitude into the book. 

Discovering what something is not 
sometimes helps define it. One way 
of defining Joyce’s attitude, as it 
exists implicitly in the scene be- 
fore us, is to look at its counterpart 
in Ulysses. Though Stephen does no 
versifying in this book he does re- 
flect ironically in his monologue on 
the beach (Chapter 3, “Proteus’’) 
on his earlier literary activities: 


You bowed to yourself in the mirror, stepping 
forward to applause earnestly, striking face. 
Hurray for the Goddamned idiot! Hray! No- 
one saw: tell no-one. Books you were going to 
write with letters for titles. Have you read 
his F? O yes, but I prefer Q. Yes, but W is 
wonderful. O yes, W. Remember your epi- 
phanies on green oval leaves, deeply deep, 
copies to be sent if you died to all the great 
libraries of the world, including Alex- 
andria?!? 


The difference in attitude in the 
two books is obvious: there is 
nothing, at this stage of Stephen’s 
development in the Portrait, of the 
attractively brutal irony of Ulysses 
(‘““Hurray for the Goddamned 
idiot!”) because Stephen is not yet 
“worthy” or needful of such. There 
are of course many instances in the 
book when Joyce provides an ironic 
comment on Stephen’s romantic 
imaginings by juxtaposing them 
with some event in the external 
world that is implicitly hostile to 


12U lysses (The Bodley Head: London, 1937), p. 37. 
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them; he is regularly at hand with 
his pea shooter to bring down from 
his high flights (“O, cripes, I’m 
drownded!”), but in the present in- 
stance I see no irony but merely 
comprehension. In Ulysses of course 
it is a different story, though the 
irony under which Stephen is con- 
sistently seen in that book is at 
least one half self-inflicted. Indeed, 
this is one of his more attractive 
features: getting in licks toward 
oneself is frequently an effective 
strategy for disarming the opposi- 
tion, and though Stephen’s severity 
with himself may suggest a kind of 
inverted egoism I don’t think it too 
much to claim that, on the first 
level of contemplation of the book, 
it prepossesses the reader in Stephen’s 
favor. This is a different Stephen, 
however, the distance between the 
two books being so great that it 
is almost as if Joyce’s attitude to- 
ward Stephen underwent a change 
roughly similar to that implied in 
the metamorphosis of the lowering 
Byronic hero of Childe Harold, The 
Corsair, Manfred, and Cain, into the 
unsatanic “Don Johnny,” as Byron 
referred to his later hero in private. 
It is from the perspective of the 
later book that Mr. Kenner reads 
the Portrait, 1 think, so that, read- 
ing back, he finds irony where prob- 
ably none was intended. 

The situation is roughly the same 
in the composition of the villanelle 
scene in Chapter Five, but here I 
want to step back for a bit and con- 
sider not only the scene and its re- 
lationship to the chapter, but also 
the chapter at large. 

Two recent books on Joyce, Ken- 
ner’s Dublin’s Joyce and Marvin 
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Joyce: The Man, The Work, The 
Reputation, find the fifth chapter 
of the Portrait wanting: Magalaner, 
“. .. after Chapter Seven A Por- 
trait apparently runs steadily down- 
hill”;** Kenner, “there remains a 
moral ambiguity (how seriously are 
we to take Stephen?) which makes 
the last forty pages painful read- 
ing”’;'* and “The dark intensity of 
the first four chapters is moving 
enough, but our impulse on being 
confronted with the final edition of 
Stephen Dedalus is to laugh . . .””* 
I should like to suggest grounds for 
a reading of the last chapter which 
seems to me faithful to Joyce’s in- 
tentions, and which may justify it 
as an ending that is at least adequate. 

As nearly everyone points out, 
the first four chapters of the book 
represent Stephen’s attempts to deal 
with the various institutions which 
his culture offers for his allegiance, 
and in each chapter we see him 
skirting around one or more of these 
institutions, finally to reject it. This 
is made clear by the pattern of each 
new chapter successively toppling 
the equilibrium which its predeces- 
sor had established. The book is 
structured as a series of bildungs- 
roman explorations; its form could 
be symbolized by an ascending spiral 
figure each of whose loops is wider 
than the preceding, rather like a 
Yeatsian gyre. The movement away 
from the center is characteristic of 
the bildungsroman genre, wherein 
we typically see the impinging of 
the grown-up world on the hero 


13Marvin Magalaner and Richard M. Kain, Joyce: 
The Man, The Work, The Reputation (New York 
University Press: New York, 1956), p. 121. 

4D ublin’s Joyce, p. 121 

15} bid., p. 132. 
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from the time he is a child to the 
time when he has left home to seek, 
in the fairy tale analogues, fame and 
fortune, and has found something 
else instead. 

Stephen examines, then, in suc- 
cessive chapters these focuses of hu- 
man activity—institutions; he 
thinks, ““No, whatever life is, these 
aren’t it,” and rejects them, tries 
others, and so on, until at the end 
of Chapter Four he finally discovers 
what it is he needs to know. As his 
figurative and real travels and ex- 
periences take him intellectually 
and emotionally ever farther from 
the Baby Tuckoo of the first page, 
he encounters in turn authority 
(Fathers Dolan and Comnee, Chap- 
ter One), the meaningless (to him; 
not to Joyce) bonhomie of Simon 
Dedalus (““When you kick out for 
yourself, Stephen . remember, 
whatever you do, to mix with gen- 
tlemen,” Chapter Two), sacred and 
profane love (Mary and the harlots, 
Chapter Two), sin and repentance 
as defined by the Church (Chapter 
Three), and finally the priesthood 
(Chapter Four), each of which he 
rejects until the discovery of his 
vocation at the end of Chapter Four, 
where he finds at last an institution 
—art—to which he can give alle- 
giance. 

Not incidentally, Stephen’s com- 
mitment to art is rendered both ex- 
plicitly and by image. In the first 
part of Chapter Four we find Ste- 
phen flirting with the idea of un- 
doing the state of grace which he 
is still presumably in (as a result of 
the confession and penance of Chap- 
ter Three): “It gave him an intense 
sense of power to know that he 
could by a single act of consent, in 
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a moment of thought, undo all that 
he had done.’"® He is, of course, 
already undone; the question ‘“—I 
have amended my life, have I not?” 
which he asks himself at the close 
of the first of the three parts of 
this chapter is purely rhetorical, 
but Stephen continues to toy with 
temptation, which Joyce symbolizes 
as a slowly advancing flood. Stephen 
watches it move toward him, waits 
for it, then by a sudden act of will 
“saves” himself. 

Now water in Joyce is nearly al- 
ways bad. The Clongowes bog-water 
baths and the scum-covered ditch 
provide Stephen with a good-sized 
trauma, echoes of which appear 
throughout the Portrait and Ulysses. 
But at the end of Chapter Four of 
the Portrait, water suddenly appears 
benign, and Stephen, who feared it 
because he fears its “democratic 
qualities,” the loss of identity that 
submersion implies (“To merge his 
life in the common fide of other 
lives was harder for him than any 
fasting or prayer .’),"" yields 
quite willingly to the “flood”: “In 
a few moments he was barefoot 

..”" This “baptism” takes place 
just after the famous peroration on 
the hawklike man—‘a symbol of 
the artist’—and immediately pre- 
ceding the epiphany of the birdgirl, 
who represents the “mortal beauty” 
Stephen is to dedicate himself to as 
artist; so we are to see the water 
here as good because Stephen is in 
a state of semi-religious exaltation: 
“vou see good if you are good” is 
an idea which appears in Yeats also 


16Portrait, p. 152. 

11 bid., p. 153. 
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(“A Dialogue of Self and Soul,” 
“WVacillation,” IV), and which, like 
Joyce, he recasts in his special idiom. 

It is the same with the air Stephen 
suddenly smells— ‘‘the moist warm 
air which hung in the bath in Clon- 
gowes”—*° when the Jesuit director, 
in the second of the chapter’s three 
sections, suggests the vocation of the 
priesthood to Stephen, for less than 
ten pages later, in the third section, 
this “warm moist umsustaining air?” 
becomes the kindly, timeless, “grey 
warm air” of the beach scene, and it 
supports the highest flight in the 
book: Stephen /Icarus sees the 


winged form of the “fabulous arti- 
ficer” “flying sunward above the 
sea” and is encouraged to try it also: 


His heart trembled; his breath came faster 
and a wild spirit passed over his limbs as 
though he were soaring sunward. His heart 
trembled in an ecstasy of fear and his soul 
was in flight. His soul was soaring in an air 
beyond the world and the body he knew was 
purified in a breath and delivered of incerti- 
cade... 


ae 


He is at last to “meet in the real 
world | via the birdgirl], the unsub- 
stantial image his soul so constantly 
beheld”; the dream of being “‘trans- 
figured” in a moment of “supreme 
tenderness” which had so ironic a 
fulfillment in the brothel scene 
which closes Chapter Two is now to 
be really fulfilled; his hope that 
“weakness and timidity and inexper- 
ience would fall from him in that 
magic moment” is about to be grati- 
fied. 

Of course it is apparent from the 


21 bid., p. 161. 

2l[bid., p. 161: my italics. 

221 bid., p. 169: M. H. Abrams’s “The Correspondent 
Breeze: A Romantic Metaphor,” Kenyon Review, XIX 
(1957), 113-130, pins down the tradition from which 
the passage comes. 
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sun images, as well as the explicit 
“O, Cripes, ’'m drownded!” which 
follows immediately after the flight 
passage, that the Icarian fall is not 
far off (Chapter Five begins “He 
drained his third cup of watery tea 
to the dregs and set to chewing the 
crusts of fried bread that were scat- 
tered near him, staring into the dark 
pool of the jar... it brought back 
to his memory the dark turfcoloured 
water of the bath at Clongowes’’) ,”* 
but for the moment at any rate all 
is confidence and certitude and 
heavy breathing, and the inimical air 
and water of the first two sections 
are now beneficent (like the water 
snakes in “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” which are horrible on Sat- 
urday, beautiful on Sunday), since 
Stephen has found the institution 
that he can give himself to. 

At this point, the exploratory, 
widening gyre process I sketched 
above stops. It is as if Joyce had in- 
tended to show that Stephen had 
progressed as far as it was given him 
to progress. Stephen henceforth, like 
the poet whose one line is “given” 
him, has to work to flesh out the 
implications of his intuition or 
epiphany. Thus the large amount of 
theory, argument, and discussion in 
Chapter Five, the function of which 
is not to take Stephen any farther 
along, but to give him time and 
space to accommodate philosoph- 
ically the consequences of his posi- 
tion. (He always had an itch toward 
orientation: the table in the flyleaf 
of his geography book runs from 
“Stephen Dedalus— Class of Ele- 
ments— Clongowes Wood College” 
to “Ireland— Europe— The World 


23] bid., p. 174: my italics. 
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— The Universe.”) His theories, of 
course, far outrun his accomplish- 
ments: We have seen that is some- 
thing of a shock to come upon the 
diluted-Dowson villanelle directly 
after the sophisticated bravado of 
the dialogue on esthetics. However, 
the language of the villanelle episode 
is itself indirect testimony to Steph- 
en’s present position in the eyes of 
his creator, since it is a rather cal- 
culated intrusion in the prevailingly 
terse sardonic “objective” language 
of the chapter—which is to a high 
degree dramatic, and which culmi- 
nates in the ironic, impersonal lan- 
guage of the diary entries. We are 
meant, Joyce suggests, to see Steph- 
en from the outside, to see him in 
a social context before we had been 
by and large trapped in his special, 
subjective sensibility, Joyce occa- 
sionally pricking, as I mentioned 
above, the balloon of his hero’s her- 
metic world with ironic interpola- 
tions to let in a little air and restore 
our sense of an external, objective 
reality. 

Now he no longer needs to do 
that; Stephen does it himself often 
enough, as he is later, in Ulysses, to 
do it incessantly. In the scene of 
composing the poem, however, Joyce 
temporarily takes him out of the 
milieu which, if not for the first 
time in the book, at least for the 
first time consistently, had existed 
dramatically, autonomously, not re- 
fracted through Stephen. Joyce per- 
mits him to retreat into the sealed 
world of his private sensibility. 
Hence the anomalous language of 
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this episode, which is a throwback 
to the suspiciously eloquent purple 
prose of the end of Chapter Four. 
It is also the distance from “What 
price ellipsoidal balls! chase me 
ladies I’m in the cavalry!” to “In 
the virgin womb of the imagination 
the word was made flesh,” from pal. 
pitating Paterian ecstasies (neithe: 
Joyce nor Stephen talks much about 
the latter’s soul in Chapter Five, 
whereas the word occurs, at a rough 
count, eighteen times, in the first 
seven pages [147-153] of Chapter 
Four) to a much less restricted 
medium of expression, which, with- 
out sacrificing the subjective nuance, 
can include also the diary entry for 
March 22: “In company with Lynch 
followed a sizable hospital nurse. 
Lynch’s idea. Dislike it. Two lean 
hungry greyhounds walking after a 
heifer.”””* 

In short, the language of the chap- 
ter, as I see it, conforms to the prin- 
ciple of decorum that Joyce had 
rigorously observed all along, and 
I suggest, correlatively, that the 
chapter does not run downhill, nor 
does it present an “indigestibly By- 
ronic””” hero at whom one can only 
laugh. It’s hard to laugh at a hero 
who will, at least part of the time, 
laugh at himself; further, if Stephen 
is indeed in the image of the Byronic 
hero, that image, as we have seen 
earlier, can include the unsinister 
Don Juan as well as those cleft- 
chinned young men laden with sin 
and Weltschmerz. 


UIbid., p. 249. 
25Dublin’s Joyce, p. 132. 
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REMEMBER when I was eleven 

years old and attended a min- 

strel show for the first time. It 
was to be held in the auditorium of 
the Trinity Episcopal Church, and 
Mrs. Erhart who was the janitor of 
the tenement where we lived had 
given us the tickets so that my sister 
Louise and I could go. 

During the first five minutes after 
we got there nothing seemed more 
exciting about the place than that it 
was so wonderfully warm. It was 
January going into February and my 
sister’s coat, which I was wearing 
that year because she had worn it for 
the three years before, had lost a por- 
tion of its thickness and was too old 


to keep off most of the chill. The 
house where we lived was never 
warm. We had left my mother at 
home wearing two woolen sweaters, 
and the people in the streets through 


which we had come had walked 
quickly and with their heads down, 
as though searching for something 
either they or someone else had lost. 
The darkness was flooding over the 
sidewalks and into the gutters, 
splashing onto the lurching and 
sprawling stoops, overflowing into 
the hallways and over the tops of the 
crooked, leaning houses. It seemed to 
me as though the streets were drown- 
ing in darkness. 

Tripping over some of the slick 
icy patches that were left from the 
last snow, I grabbed onto Louise’s 
hand, staring down at the cold street 
that lay shivering and uneasy under 
the intolerable bleak sky. 


Inside, the world of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church auditorium was 
immensely different from anything 
I had ever known. The chairs were 
hard and straight-backed, but there 
was a mysterious narrow shelf under 
each seat for which I could imagine 
no purpose. A sweet, tickling smell 
of perfume seemed to flow from the 
women like bright, flowery scarves 
as they walked past to their seats. 
And all the while there was the lurch 
and sag of chatter that jiggled like 
the motion of a train. For a long time 
neither my sister nor I could speak a 
word. 

Self-conscious in the responsibility 
of her three-year seniority, Louise 
had held out our two tickets to the 
stout, perspiring man who stood in 
the doorway snatching at the long 
white strips with fat red hands that 
made him look like a butcher stran- 
gling chickens. But it was I who 
found the two places for us, mirac- 
ulously yet unclaimed, towards the 
side but all the way up front in the 
second row. 

“These are awful seats,” Louise 
whispered to me. “Right on the end 
like this. Everything’ll look slanty.” 
But I was too excited to listen. The 
woman in front of us, sleek and 
lovely, slipped a long wavy fur-piece 
from about her neck and folded it 
onto the piano-bench which stood 
directly beside her. It was a huge old 
piano with fine-looking yellow keys 
and almost close enough for me to 
reach out and touch. But I would no 
more have dared to than I would 
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have ventured to put out my hand 
and run it down the velvety-brown 
fur that dripped softly toward the 
floor. 

Men in half-costume dashed in 
and out of the auditorium, mingling 
with the audience for half a minute 
and then disappearing. Strange, mys- 
terious men: one in a shiny black 
derby, others wearing bright red- 
and-white striped shirts, another 
with a huge yellow-and-green polka- 
dotted bow-tie that danced nervously 
on his Adam’s apple. But only bits- 
promising, and only for a moment— 
promising, teasing. I could feel 
the excitement in my head and in my 
chest and in something that was like 
having to go to the bathroom. 

Then the music began. First a few 
people clapped and then everybody 
leaned forward. Suddenly the audi- 
torium went dark and the only light 
left was from a small shaded bulb 
over the piano where the music was 
coming from. Then, after a minute, 
the curtain parted jerkily, with four 
separate convulsions that came 
quickly like four noisy hiccoughs, 
and there on the stage, slapping tam- 
bourines and keeping time with their 
feet to the beat of the piano, were the 
men who were seen before darting 
through the auditorium. Only now 
they were different, each one com- 
plete and wonderful. The sound of 
their voices was like the tinkling of 
bells into which fresh pepper has 
been grated. 

“Ah be down to git ya in a taxi, 
honey...” 

Oh yes, they were different now 
from what they had been! All in red- 
and-white striped shirts, all in fancy 
bow-ties and funny, shiny black 
derbies. Only the Adam’s apples were 
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different. There were at least thirty 
of the black men, and they sat in 
three rows straight across the whole 
stage and behind the grinning masks 
of their painted-on faces their eyes 
gleamed, sharp and bright as black 
buttons. .. 

“Better be ready ’bout half past 
eight. . 

Their eyes, their hands, their heads, 
their eyes—all danced as quickly and 
brightly as their feet. Each of their 
shoes possessed a separate life of its 
own, distinct and independent of the 
men above them—small, shiny black 
marionettes, stomping and clicking 
and snapping. 

How near they were! How real! 
Not like the men who had scampered 
through the audience, 
everyday. 
tance 


remote and 
Now—attaining dis- 
they became closer; you 
knew them and they were no longer 
strangers in paint and red shirts; 
their great enjoyment was the all- 
of-a-sudden precious and so-easily- 
given penny of your laughter. . . 

“A’m gonna dance off both ma 
shoes. . o 

Jumping up and sitting down at 
exactly the same moment. . . Some- 
times alternating sides. One side sing- 
ing: 

“When they play those 
blues. . .” 

And the other side answering: 

“Tomorrow night. . .” 

And then all together. . . “T’omor- 
row night at the dark-town strutter’s 


ba-a-a-lll. . .” 


jelly-roll 


Outside it might be snowing again, 
but here it was a kind of lazy sum- 


mer night. The sky glared as blue as 
the painter of the backdrop had al- 
ways dreamed it. The minstrels ca- 
vorted in a long, formal garden whose 
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paths started at the very center of 
the stage and stretched out in four 
directions to any place you wanted. 
The sweat of their foreheads glis- 
tened in a sun that never lessened in 
its burning brightness. 

"Mr. Bones, did you all know that 
I ma self was on de radio evenin’ 
before las’?” 

"You was on de radio?” 

"Yes, that’s what I said... 1 was 
on de radio. . .” 

"Why, no, Mr. Bones... tell me, 
how come you was on de radio eve- 
nin’ before las’. . .” 

Now the others dimmed into the 
background and the eyes saw only 
these two whose own eyes danced 
faster than the others, whose span 
was greater, whose red-and-white 
striped shirts glistened differently 
with the added beatitude of spangles. 

"You was on de radio, Mr. Bones?” 


"Why sure... it was ma birthday 
and we had so many people and so 
few chairs—that I was on de 


” 


radio. . 

Oh, surely I had never laughed 
like this before! Or, if I had, I could 
not remember when. Nor had I ever 
heard such laughter as that which 
spilled around me. 

And then, altogether, they stood 
up and I heard the piano again—I 
had almost forgotten it there beside 
me—only now it became important 
and strong with the singing. . . 

“It’s a me, it’s a me, it’s a me, O 
Lord 

Standin’ in the need of prayer. . .” 

And all with such fervor and 
trembling, shaking their hands and 
bowing their heads, because now 
surely something marvelous would 
happen soon. . . 

And then the mischief, the com- 
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plete harmonious gaiety. 

“Who's that over there dressed in 
blue? 

Mus’ be the angels a goin’ through. 

Who’s that over there dressed in 
black? 

Mus’ be dem 
back. . .” 

And then this part of it was over 
and the laughs plummeted all around 
me, and the piano that I had forgot- 
ten about, that had now become part 
of the night’s magic, trilled and 
chuckled like water out of a faucet. 
With one grand sweep the curtain 
flaunted shut, and I thought that 
someone must have done something 
about its sticking before. Now for 
a minute there was no light at all, not 
even the one that had been over the 
piano. And no laughter. And no 
sound at all. I did not dare to breathe, 
I did not dare to blink my eyes once, 
even though they hurt with the dark, 
because any minute now something 
marvelous was going to happen. 

And then it did. 

From some magic place I would 
never guess, the round silver coin of 
a spotlight painted itself on the red 
curtain, brilliant and distinct and so 
bright that I could almost feel the 
soft red velvet and touch the golden 
braid that was sewn onto it for a 
border. For a long, breathless mo- 
ment it hung there, and then majes- 
tically, miraculously it swung down 
like some particular sun shining only 
for the man who sat waiting at the 
piano. 

He did not begin to play right 
away. He made no motion to show 
that he took notice of anything that 
had happened. He merely sat there, 
quietly waiting for a moment and 
then—as if at some signal that no one 


sinners a comin’ 
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else could see—lifting his hands, 
pressing them together once with a 
casual grace, he lowered them onto 
the keyboard, and he began to play... 

At first all I could realize of him 
was the sound of his hands upon the 
piano, the beautiful, delicate music of 
them. His fingers were narrow and 
pale, and the blond hairs glistened on 
each of them like tiny, golden wires, 
so beautiful and so alive that I loved 
each of them at once. It is impossible 
to think that I can ever be able to 
explain the magic of that precious, 
yet-remembered moment, and I can 
only say that the greatest proof of its 
immensity lies in the fact that for 
all of these years it has never dimmed 
or grown less intense. It was the im- 
promptu beauty that, in a second, 
springs and strikes and leaves the 
heart torn and ripped and never 
wholly the same as before. For al- 
ways, disregarding the years, the scar 
of the moment remains, deep and ir- 
revocable and above all things treas- 
ured. What created this moment of 
perfect, indestructible beauty I will 
never know and certainly never 
questioned at the time. 

The man was tall and hollow- 
cheeked and the knobs of his elbows 
were too thin and pointed for the 
shabby fragility of his black suit. His 
nose was luminous, of exquisite 
molding, with nostrils that flared so 
nobly as to make each taking of 
breath a thing of severe intensity. 
His blond hair, as alive and beautiful 
as those separate beings that danced 
on his fingers, was sleek and combed- 
down. And perhaps there was some- 
thing affected and self-aware in the 
deliberate and purposeful grace of 
his motions. But for each deft move- 
ment, for each purposeful gesture 
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that produced a beauty I had never 
known and would never lose, for 
each supple movement of the long, 
taut wrists—so pale and so thin that 
one could see the fine play of bone 
and muscle and vein so that the 
music came forth clothed in flesh 
and warm with the flush of spiraled 
blood—I knew the timeless ecstasy 
of perfect charm. The sound of his 
music slipped over me like terrible, 
golden hands. What afterwards could 
ever equal the perfect posture of his 
body, the controlled sorcery of his 
fingers or his whole quiet, proud in- 
tensity? He was a magician who had 
fallen in love with his magic. 

But all in all there was more than 
any of this. A secret exultation pos- 
sessed me. The complete sympathetic 
oneness of the moment—there could 
never be any explanation for it. 

And then the piece was over and 
the applause came. In wild secret | 
clapped and jumped up and yelled 
and reverently stood on my head. 
And all the while I pretended not to 
notice when Louise nudged me, won- 
dering why I did not join in the ap- 
plause. After all, we had gotten the 
tickets for nothing. At least I could 
be polite. . . 

The audience had liked his playing. 
They clapped differently now from 
the way they had clapped for the 
minstrels, not so loudly perhaps, but 
heavier and all together and steadily, 
as though it was necessary for them 
to hurt their hands. But just then 
before it seemed they had even 
started, someone pulled open the red 
curtain and a round black face, stark 
and disembodied, announced, “Re- 
freshments, folks. Back of the audi- 
torium come and help your- 
self. It seemed impossible that 
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they could forget so soon, but there 
it was, they had stopped applauding, 
the lights were going on, and there 
was the shrill scraping of chairs. Now 
I could move my hands, when it was 
too late. . . 

I felt a terrible sense of betrayal 
and I thought, if I were brave enough 
I could clap now anyway and I was 
so close by he would have to hear. 
But he didn’t seem to mind. He 
seemed not even to notice. For al- 
ready he had lighted himself a cigar- 
ette and, looking for some place to 
put his match, he had finally flicked 
it onto the floor. 

I didn’t go for refreshments. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
Louise wanted to know. “Are you 
crazy? Anyway, I don’t care. You 
can stay here if you want to, I’m 
going. . .” 

I was glad when she slipped past 
my drawn-up knees and disappeared 
in the crowd that was drifting back 
towards the long white-clothed tables 
that I could see set out at the back 
of the auditorium. Once, for a min- 
ute, I saw Mrs. Erhart crossing in 
front of the row of seats on the other 
side of the hall and I turned my head, 
not wanting to be seen. I just sat 
there, watching. Some moments are 
a storing-up, a saving, an accumula- 
tion. They are fragile and short-lived 
and have to be gathered quickly, for 
their harvest is as brief as it is rare. 
He sat there on his bench, smoking 
the cigarette that he had lighted, 
while the smoke poured like two 
white streams from the front of his 
nostrils, and occasionally his long pale 
fingers deigned to scatter the accum- 
ulated ash like a sacred benediction. 

Suddenly, from the top of the 

piano where it had lain unused all of 
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the evening, I saw a sheet of white 
music paper embroidered with its 
mystic black symbols slip unimpor- 
tantly to the floor. Never in my life 
was I so brave or so frightened as I 
was as I bent down and grasped the 
paper, and then stood handing it out 
to him. I remember that he put the 
cigarette down, leaning it along the 
side of the piano, before he took the 
music sheet into his hand and he said, 
“Thank you, Miss.” 

And oh, I thought, whatever had 
been once would be different now. 
Nothing could remain as it was, for 
in that flickering acceptance, that 
momentary acknowledgement of me, 
I felt at once that there was disclosed 
between us some remarkable secret. 
And now, wordless and understood, 
I felt at once the recognition that is 
fulfillment. 

Again he had picked up the cigar- 
ette as I stumbled back to my seat, 
almost brushing against the proud 
scarf that trickled now from the 
back of the lady’s seat, disdainful and 
abandoned. 

“It was vanilla,” Louise gloated, 
wiping her sticky hands along the 
inside of her coat where the lining 
was worn and it would not matter. 
“You missed it all. With a straw- 
berry on top,” she had time to elab- 
orate just as the show started again. 
And it is strange that I remember 
this, when I have no recollection of 
hearing her say it at the time. 

The lights went off quickly now, 
with some of the people still finding 
their way back to their seats, giggling 
and stumbling in the darkness. But 
for me the real brilliance was stamped 
out in a quick, red flare beneath a 
swift-moving shoe. . . 

It seemed harder to get the audi- 
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ence’s attention now. It took longer 
than it had the first time. But finally 
they quieted down. 

Now for the second time the cur- 
tain flared sideways and drew itself 
toward the wings. And again the 
magic was revealed. Only this time 
one of the places in the second row 
of red-and-white shirts was empty 
for a moment until, laughing and 
perspiring, the man pushed past the 
others and slid into place. Some of 
the audience laughed because he had 
been late, and he stood up for a 
second, looking out into the audi- 
ence, and then made a large full mo- 
tion, patting the bulge of his stomach 
before sitting down. And _ perhaps 
there was in that motion that touch 
of reality which lessens delight, that 


matter-of-factness that is less real 


than the gentler enchantment. 
But I was part of a different, 


stronger magic now. When the cur- 
tain dribbled closed after just one 
song, | knew that I had not heard 
even a line of the words. All the while 
I had sat there, hearing the fast, ter- 
rible lurching of my breath, waiting 
for him to play again. 

Instead—pushing the red curtains 
far apart on either side so that there 
would be room for a proper entrance, 
a large, smiling woman, gigantic in 
ecru lace—stepped out onto the 
stage. 

“Tam Mrs. Davis,” she announced 
in a deep, stony sort of voice. “TI will 
sing for you.” 

I saw her gesture to him in an 
elaborate, condescending motion into 
which she managed to insinuate the 
bestowing of largess, and I thrilled 
to the quiet disregard of his fine pale 
eyes that made no answer. 

Determinedly and _passionlessly, 
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she tore into the words of the Kash- 
miri Song, delivering it more like a 
curse than a love song, and I saw the 
slow bulge and movement of her 
stomach, iron-bound and stiff, like 
some mammoth thing imprisoned 
under ecru lace. But then I looked 
away, and the woman and the stage 
and the complaint of her singing 
were gone for me. I saw and heard 
and experienced only the presence of 
the man at the piano. It seemed to 
me, in the sharing of my feeling, that 
his hands moved sadly now, as though 
they ached with the unworthiness 
of what they were forced to do. 
Proudly, deeply-poised, severely 
erect, I imagined him imprisoning 
himself in the sound of his playing 
so that he would not have to hear 
that other sound. I plugged my 
finger into the ear that was away 
from him, so that there was only the 
playing and the deep, quickening 
pulse inside my head, like the pound- 
ing of the sea, or blood. 

My eyes never left the deft, sure 
motions of his hands, and I felt an 
emotion of precious desire that was 
alien and secret to me. I sat paralyzed 
in the darkness, imprisoned by this 
impromptu passion, feeling wonder- 
fully rich and bestowed-upon. 
Slowly, silently my hand crept out 
from its cave of my lap and stroked 
the soft, encompassing depth of the 
fur scarf that lay prone across the 
back of the seat. . 

I hardly heard or saw the acts that 
followed, knowing only that the ac- 
tual movement of the music had 
stopped, but not its sound nor its 
magic upon me. There were two 


_men in Swiss costumes and they kept 


time to the music of their singing 
with the smart, fleshy sound of 
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sharp, resounding smacks upon each 
others buttocks. There was the girl 
who played the Indian Love Call on 
a long, glistening harmonica. . . 

And all the while I waited for him 
to play again, seeing nothing but his 
intensely proud face in the reflection 
from the stage, and his eyes that did 
not move from the entertainers, but 
seemed never to care very much. 

Then the Swiss spankers had at last 
tired themselves out, and I thought, 
with an excited, quickening need of 
the printed black letters, of the faded 
sign I had seen many times standing 
crookedly in the ground-floor win- 
dow of the iron-stooped house two 
blocks from where I lived. ‘Piano 
Lessons” it said; I had passed it many 
times. And now, in my need, I was 
certain and sure. This was the man 
who lived there behind the thready 
grey curtains among the random, 
dangling notes that reached out to, 
but perished in the streets outside. 
And every day after school from now 
on I would be able to go there and to 
walk past his house and to know. Per- 
haps one day the door at the top of 
the slanty iron-bound stoop would 
be thrust open. . . But that was too 
much. Just to walk there every day, 
to stand in front of the house, per- 
haps to touch the rusty iron railing 
and feel the knowledge of that other 
hand would be enough. 

They had stopped now. The stage 
was empty, the curtain closed. And 
I waited for the spotlight that had 
come that other time, piercing and 
then falling. Like the shattering blow 
that descends brutally and without 
appeal, whose cruelty is three-quar- 
ters finality, I saw the woman stand- 
ing up, fixing the long brown fur- 
piece around her neck hooking it to- 
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gether, jaw-to-tail, so that it coiled 
dangerously and lovingly like some 
warm, jealous animal, and I under- 
stood that he would not play again. 

Then it was over, or almost. Only 
a minute now, at the most. And I 
learned the sad, longing sensation of 
loss that is like nothing else. This 
magic, this feeling, this secret exulta- 
tion had been happiness! Maybe it 
hadn’t ever happened before—in 
eleven years it had not happened. 
And what had not happened in 
eleven years might very well never 
again happen 

I wondered, sitting there, hearing 
the sharp scrape of chairs and the 
ordinary, going-home voices of the 
people around me, did they know 
about this feeling? I looked at Louise 
bending down to pick up my gloves 
that had fallen under the seat, I 
looked at the people poking their 
arms into their coats—did they 
know? The fat red man with the 
butcher hands. Did he know? The 
woman snuggling against the 
warmth of her fur as though sud- 
denly she were cold with the thought 
of the darkness and the night—did 
she know it? The boy behind me, 
whistling, Mrs. Erhart, standing in 
the doorway, speaking to one of the 
ministers—my mother at home, look- 
ing at my father’s picture, shivering 
in two sweaters. . . 

He was still sitting at the piano, 
not playing now or smoking either, 
just sitting there waiting for some 


final, undeniable dismissal. Every- 


thing about me seemed to exist only 
for the contemplation of him. For 
a moment I felt giddy and sick, like 


the time on the roller coaster—the 
high, high red lights spinning, the 
crowd yelling like the sound of 
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blood, and somewhere underneath 
me the dark, stiff ground that was 
down, down. . . All of this, every- 
thing that had ever happened to me, 
seemed only an accumulation in 
preparation for this time. 

It was over. Hurriedly, impa- 
tiently, Louise was hustling me along 
toward the doorway that was choked 
with small clots of departing people. 
I saw him get up from the piano and 
Zo inside to the back of the stage 
somewhere, and I felt the terrible 
sadness that is the loss of some un- 
named and impromptu pleasure 
greater and emptier than any other. 
Then I saw him again—even while 
Louise pushed through the slow- 
moving crowd ahead of me. I lagged 
behind, breathless as I watched him 
get into his coat. Oh beautiful mo- 
tion, never so delightful before, and 
so many years, and I would re- 
member... 

Then he too was somewhere in the 
crowd leading toward the door, and 
it was no longer necessary for me to 
avoid being pushed outside. The 
crowd, the minute, was moving fast 
now. The complete harmonious ac- 
cord of the immediate present 
trembled like something exquisite 
about to break. It was over. And it 
was winter. And cold. And I had not 
yet learned the thing that comes with 
years—with decay and tiredness and 
despair—the numbness that is de- 
fense. 

I reached the street and he was 
still somewhere behind me, a part of 
the echoing, emptying place. I stood 
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dreamily in the jostling crowd and 
waited beyond patience or impa- 
tience. I could not tell, even then, 
what it was that I was waiting for. 

I saw him behind me in the door- 
way, one of many people, but apart 
from them too, and seeming to share, 
to my impressionable mind, in an af- 
finity that was our separate alone- 
ness. I was selfish of his solitude. 
watched him leave the doorway and 

walk out into the street, tightening 
up his coat about his throat, pushing 
his hands deep into his pockets. I saw 
him walk off, fast and steadily. Sud- 
denly it was not so bad to be return- 
ing to that cold room in which my 
mother would be waiting: I too 
would tighten up the collar about 
my neck and push my hands into my 
pockets, and walk apart from my 
sister as though I were not really with 
anyone. 

Then I heard the distant, hailing 
voices that called to him from one of 
the cars parked in front of the audi- 
torium, and in one quick, wasteless 
motion I watched him as he stepped 
into the car and I heard the sound of 
a woman’s laughter mingling with 
the grating of the motor that was 
like an animal crying out with cold. 

I saw that it had begun to snow 
again. Somewhere inside, I had lost 
one of my gloves. But now it was too 
late to go back. In the distance I 
could see Louise walking quickly and 
angrily, already up past the corner. 
The cold wind nudged at my shoul- 
der, and I knew I would have to run 
if I were ever to catch up with her. 


The Kiss 


Louis GINSBERG 


From the skirmish 
Of each glance, 
Flashes around us 


Radiance. 


Across the bridges 
Of our arms, 
Traffic sorties 


Of alarms. 


When we exchange 


Delights in this 
Eager commerce 


Of our kiss, 


Our whole beings, 
With heightened sense, 
In our lips 


Take residence. 


Etude 


CHARLES EpwarRD EATON 


How is it that today I know 

The failure of fortissimo?— 

Not that thunder cannot reach the hill 
As that such power drains the will. 

At my piano, I, who scarcely play, 


Consider what pianos can convey. 


As on a pedestal, fading apple bough 


Drops the lachryma of grief: 


Cut before it fully flowered into leaf, 


A head upon a wingéd herm— 
Image unto image makes a vow 


To honor one another’s term. 


How can we know the instrument and tree 
As both the thing at hand and secretly?— 
Pianoforte, contrite, aggressive, 

The face of apple bough expressive 

Of how the motives shift and change 


Despite a certain poverty of range. 


Considerations of one who cannot strike 

The chord in that decorum he would like— 
Black wings in panic flap, arouse 

Me to heroics which lack an army in the land: 
I pause, hold that passion under hand 


And quiet the blossoms weeping in my house. 


Day Off 


JOANNE ZIMMERMAN 


ARGE BALDWIN tapped 
ashes into her clean best 
Wedgwood ash tray. “I 

feel good,” she sighed, looking 
around the room. She had allowed 
herself the luxury of having coffee 
alone in the living room this morn- 
ing. She reached absently to tuck 
back the curl that had slipped out 
of the scarf tied around her head. 
She was tired, but her slim figure 
was hardly relaxed, not slouched. 
She was erect in a posture of aware- 
ness, readiness, almost aggressively 
ready to meet come-what-may, or, 
more truly, who-might-drop-in. 
The cool room had been aired. A 
tinge of chill wood-smoke from out- 
of-doors mingled with the smell of 
furniture polish, soap and wax. 

“T feel I have accomplished some- 
thing, though God knows it will all 
have to be done again soon enough.” 
For the present there were no finger 
marks on the woodwork; the things 
in sight were clean—as were the 
corners out of sight. Her furniture 
had been put back in an agreeably 
different arrangement, and the old 
familiar pieces had a strangeness, a 
newness that made her momentarily 
fond of them. The school year had 
just begun, and she shared that Sep- 
tember sense of beginning again 
with her children—the limitless fall- 
winter-spring ahead when anything 
is possible to achieve. And now the 
ritual of fall cleaning was also over. 

Almost over, at least. There re- 
mained some mending, the drapes 
would have to be re-hung as soon as 


the cleaner returned them, and she 
would have to go through the 
drawers in the old walnut chest in 
the hall upstairs. Why do I have 
such difficulty getting to that? she 
wondered. She decided, as she went 
slowly up the stairs, to face it while 
she still had some momentum. Prob- 
ably her delay was partly because it 
had belonged to Tom’s dead mother, 
and this made her feel a little sad. 

It was a thankless job sorting out 
the odds and ends that accumulated 
in that chest; everyone enthusias- 
tically used it for a catch-all. But 
she herself used it for something else, 
too: the bottom drawer held the 
notes and first draft of her unfin- 
ished thesis, which nagged her fear- 
fully. She felt powerless to finish it 
—and guilty that she had not fin- 
ished it; she had not discharged her 
obligation to the girl she had been, 
to the girl who had worked so hard 
in college and had so much promise. 

Life is pleasant, really; I love my 
family and home, she thought as she 
went upstairs, not placing her fin- 
gers on the polished railing. But this 
is not what I anticipated. And it’s 
not my fault entirely, she said to 
herself. Things conspire. But it’s as 
though I put my education in that 
drawer, unfinished, and I can’t ever 
get rid of it; I can’t really finish 
living unless I finish that damn 
paper. 

Pulling open the drawer, she lifted 
out the shirt-box full of papers 
which were neatly sorted and 
clipped; the note-cards were sepa- 
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rated into groups by crumbling rub- 
ber bands. “Symbolism in Painting 
of Social Revolt,” she read aloud 
with disgust. Impossible to feel in 
the fifties what one had felt in the 
forties about the unrest and change 
of the thirties. Who cared any 
longer about the Mexican murals? 
Or the Scandinavian projects? She 
remembered sadly dreams of free- 
dom and fight, the exhilaration of 
arguments and meetings—her share 
in the battle that would remodel the 
world. Now there was Franco in- 
vited to sit at the speaker’s table, 
the former W.P.A. artists now re- 
spectable, conservative, and old-hat. 

And who cares? she thought. 

She opened a notebook at random 
and read, ‘“‘At this icy instant of the 
crisis which is transfiguring the 


world, we are potentially witnessing 
a corresponding transformation of 
the human personality.” 


She felt 
herself exasperated—on the verge of 
tears. What nonsense! I should 
throw this all away. We could put 
this drawer to better use. Her words 
might have been written by a 
stranger. Immersed as she now was 
in the routine of children-husband- 
house, the academic jargon of the 
past was as unsympathetic as a for- 
eign language. 

Still, if it were not this . . . She 
continued reading. “We, too, are 
apt to be betrayed. The horse screams 
to us in anguish, but we are tricked 
if we give him our sympathy. He 
is fascist Spain, trampling the soul 
out of the cruciform soldier.” If it 
were not this, what would it be? 
This was the tenuous line that ran 
from those tumultuous days, sub- 
merged now in complacency, to 
some future scene in a classroom or 
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lecture hall. It was her last connec- 
tion with the knowledge and dreams 
that had been hers, and had only to 
be refurbished, polished, dusted, dry- 
cleaned, to be re-used in an accept- 
able way. In fact, she thought sen- 
sibly—acknowledging the impossi- 
bility of writing on a different 
topic—if I complete this now, and 
get my certificate this spring, I can 
teach next year when Davey begins 
school. 

The front door opened so violently 
that it slammed against the wall. 
“Davey!” She stuffed the papers into 
the box, the box into the drawer, 
and closed it. With Davey home 
there was no thinking about any- 
thing but Davey. He swept day- 
dreams aside, not wilfully, but by 
the sheer power of his vitality and 
enthusiasm. 

She heard in loud detail about the 
morning at kindergarten. “And I 
can count to one hundred! I’m the 
best counter. One, two, three, four, 
Pete 

With ninety-five to go she took 
him on her lap, unfastened his hat, 
loosened the knot in his red scarf, 
removed his boots, and then brushed 
off the dead leaves sticking to them. 
She kissed his rosy face without in- 
terrupting the inexorable counting. 
Was it necessary to be so lost in 
Davey’s world that she had no world 
of her own? Must she relinquish 
completely whatever she had been? 
Would she have to repudiate Davey 
and the others in order to become 
something different from what she 
had become? 

“Tom,” she said that evening, 
“Tom! Have I changed a lot?” 

“Hm. What?” He put his news- 
paper down. “Oh, I noticed you 
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moved the couch. It looks very nice. 
You shouldn’t have done it, though 
—too heavy for you.” 

“No, Tom.” She had to laugh at 
his obvious satisfaction at coming 
up with what he thought was the 
right answer. “That’s not what I 
really meant.” 

But he had already retreated be- 
hind his paper. She stared at the 
headlines for a moment, but the 
words held no meaning for her. 
There was more to interest her in 
the clean, manicured fingers that 
held the newspaper—class ring on 
one hand, wedding band on the 
other—in the crossed legs in creased 
trousers, unwrinkled socks, slightly 
worn homely brown leather slippers. 
Tom put the paper down in his lap 
in order to re-light his pipe. “You 
are getting rather stodgy,” she ob- 
served dreamily. 

“Hm? What?” 

“The archetypal husband—pipe, 
slippers, newspaper.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Oh, nothing. I rather like it. It’s 
so comfortable. You’re so sure of 
yourself and everything you do. 

I wish I were.” 

“Stop looking at me that way.” 
He spoke brusquely. “What’s the 
matter with you, Marge?” 

“T only asked you for an objective 
opinion. I want to know if I’ve 
changed a lot.” 

“Oh, come on now, Marge. Are 
you fishing for compliments?” 

“No. I guess what I really want 
to know is whatever became of the 
girl I was.” 

“She has quite obviously metamor- 
phosed into the woman you now 
are.” He spoke with finality. 

“Well, was this how I expected 
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things would turn out?” 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, sud- 
denly gentle. 

She smiled thanks for his under- 
standing. “I guess I get in this mood 
every time I come across my thesis 
in that drawer upstairs.” 

“Yes?” 

“T get started thinking about the 
girl who wrote that. She’s like a 
stranger to me, but I do owe her 
something that serious girl who 
worked so hard. Something is owing 
to her that has really never been 
paid, I mean. She worked so hard 
at her part of the bargain, you 
know.” 

“Let’s sit over here.” He indi- 
cated the couch, but neither of them 
moved. 

“T could let go of her if I felt... 
well, if—I realize how ridiculous this 
sounds—but if I could finish that 
part of my life, I could let go of it 
and be more comfortable now.” 

“Exactly what does this mean? 
Let’s be practical, Marge. In terms 
of present reality what does this all 
mean?” 

“You have a talent for getting 
down to facts. Is this why they love 
you so at the office?” 

“T only want to be constructive.” 

“Yes, darling, and I appreciate it. 
I realize I don’t make too much 
sense. But I think the first thing I 
must do is finish my thesis.” 

“By all means,” he agreed heart- 
ily. He was pleased now that they 
were talking about something log- 
ical, reasonable. 

“Well, it’s not so easy as all that,” 
she said peevishly. “You don’t real- 
ize. I'll have to re-learn, and re- 
create the whole damned thing.” 

“But if that’s the first step, by 
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all means do it.” 

“It’s all very well for you to 
speak so lightly,” she said angrily. 
“It’s different from finishing school 
in consecutive years like you did. 
It’s been six years. Or is it more?” 

“Look, honey, that’s not my fault, 


“What was our big rush to get 
married? And then having the baby 
right away? We were babies our- 
selves, pretending to be grown up.” 
She dropped into an armchair, not 
facing him, and when she stopped 
speaking to him and seemed to have 
forgotten he was there, he picked up 
his newspaper again. As he turned 
a page, the paper rattled. Marge 
jumped to her feet and stood in 
front of him. “You don’t think ’'m 
serious, do you? You don’t think 
I'll really do it, do you?” 

“For Christ’s sake, honey. All I 
said was, if you really want to, then 
go ahead.” 

“Well, I will.’ She spoke de- 
fiantly; she would conclude this 
pact with herself. “Just as soon as 
I finish cleaning this damned house.” 

But before the cleaning was com- 
pleted, the fall social season had be- 
gun, and there was shopping she 
simply had to do, as well as phone 
calls that had to be made and 
worth-while meetings to attend. 
Then both children caught measles, 
one after the other. For weeks she 
consoled herself by promising, “As 
soon as I am through with this—as 
soon as this next is over.” At last 
she contrived to forget all about it, 
though in the hall she occasionally 
glanced at the dresser which she so 
often passed. 

A few days before Christmas she 
went up the stairs one by one, bone- 
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tired, her arms full of bright pack- 
ages, looking for a hiding place for 
them. She let them slide onto the top 
of the old dresser and stood a mo- 
ment to catch her breath. “Christ- 
mas!” she said, amused and exas- 
perated. “Bah!” She was, as usual, 
inundated by numberless details of 
shopping, cooking, planning, so that 
the joy of Christmas she had known 
as a child had evaporated under the 
weary pressure of adult responsibili- 
ties. Still, there was the desire to 
cause the magic for her own chil- 
dren. So she bent to the bottom 
drawer, looking for an empty place 
in which to hide the gifts. But she 
remembered as she opened it that it 
was already full. 

She knelt there on the floor, sud- 
denly in tears. Her disappointment 
with herself overwhelmed _ her. 
Time’s treachery had confirmed her 
self-doubts. The one thing she had 
promised herself had not been given 
her, and now there was no question 
of her future, beleaguered as she was 
with the present. “As soon as the 
children go back to school,” she 
whispered. “That very first morn- 
ing... And if I don’t, then I know 
I never will.” She laughed grue- 
somely at her own ominous portent. 

That morning arrived, and was no 
more propitious than any that had 
preceded. The telephone rang in- 
cessantly. She thought she really 
should be rearranging the children’s 
toys to make room for the new ones, 
or clearing out the Christmas debris. 
She did open the drawer, and con- 
sider the box and notebooks, but she 
could not take the insurmountable 
first step. She felt too let down, de- 
pleted by giving beyond reason. The 
only way I'll ever start working at 
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this is by getting away, out of this 
house, she thought. It’s impossible 
here. I think I'll leave on Wednes- 
day. She laughed at her own charade. 
But suddenly it seemed quite feasible. 
She sat entranced as details suggested 
themselves and a plan formulated. 
I'll leave on Wednesday and this no 
longer is nonsense, but the most sen- 
sible, logical step to take. After all, 
anybody gets time off from a job 
when they need it. 

This justified the entire plot; she 
felt no need to discuss it with Tom. 
He had been too prophetic in Sep- 
tember. With his sturdy common 
sense he might show her the flaws in 
her plan—might consider her a little 
mad. Better not to discuss it at all. 
And Ill only stay a day or two— 
just enough to get started, she 
mused. Then I can continue at home. 

On Tuesday she stocked up on 
groceries and cashed a check. With 
energy and enthusiasm she _ had 
lacked for months she cleaned the 
house, baked, and cooked. Now, 
then, she thought, I’ve done every- 
thing that will need to be done for 
the next few days. And to her, hav- 
ing discharged her obligation, this 
justified exacting a prize. 

She phoned her mother. “Can you 
come out tomorrow and baby sit? 
I’d like to take some time off.” 

“Good idea, Marge. I'll be glad 
to. I thought you looked very tired 
at Christmas. It will do you good to 
get away.” 

“Thanks, dear. I knew I could 
count on you. And maybe you’d 
better plan to stay overnight.” 

She said good-bye and put the re- 
ceiver down. Almost immediately 
the phone rang. “Hello?” 


“Marge?” It was her mother. 
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“You must forgive 


me for asking 


“Well. Is everything all right?” 
she asked hurriedly. 

“Why, of course, dear. 
could be wrong?” 

“Oh, nothing. I don’t know. I 
just had a feeling. Well, good-bye 
again. I'll see you tomorrow.” 

Early Wednesday morning Marge 
put the shirt box, notebooks, type- 
writer, and a small suitcase in the 
car to preclude explanations to her 
mother when she arrived. She felt 
that she was functioning smoothly, 
purposefully, with a plan—not just 
in response to the exigency of a 
moment. 

Finally she backed out of the 
driveway, drove down the street, 
and then burst out laughing as she 
realized her plan didn’t include a 
destination! She considered and re- 
jected several alternatives. It would 
be pleasant, she thought, to go to 
the hotel where Tom and I honey- 
mooned. A heavenly few days. And, 
she added to herself in a bitter sec- 
ond thought, certainly a short-term 

paradise. That was probably where 
lente was conceived . So she 
had dropped out of college shortly, 
sick—and sick at heart—to worry 
about bills and babies while Tom 
studied for his degree. She sighed and 
lit a cigarette while she waited for 
a light to change. 

She could no longer room in the 
dorm, though that would be best— 
with all the reference books and 
magazines accessible in the library. 
Still, she thought, if I need a book I 
could probably borrow it from Pro- 
fessor Edwards. She hadn’t thought 
about him for years, and he had been 
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so important to her in her under- 
graduate period —a wise teacher, 
gently channeling her frantic en- 
thusiasms. It seemed an inspiration 
to go to the old hotel where he lived 
near the university. It occurred to 
her that he might have moved away, 
that he might even have died in the 
intervening years. But in her present 
mood she was confident he would 
be there. She could almost have re- 
created him if need be. 

The hotel room was cool and was 
sparsely furnished with a rectangu- 
lar bed, a table, and a chair. Marge 
exultantly looked around. ‘Per- 
fect!” she said aloud. Its tasteless 
impersonality was just what she had 
hoped it would be. Not in good 
taste or bad, but outside of taste, as 
though no human being had ever 
been concerned with it. And it is 
nothing to me, she meditated. I don’t 
care what it costs, or how it would 
impress anyone. It’s not mine. I don’t 
have to look at it or think about it. 
Now, then... 

She spread her papers on the glass 
top of the writing table. Glancing 
up, she was almost surprised to see 
herself in the mirror—an intruder in 
this room where others had lived and 
loved and left no trace. She re- 
garded herself, not smiling; then 
she opened the first notebook. Now, 
then, she thought. Begin at the be- 
ginning. And she read softly, ‘‘ ‘Now 
poetry and painting come out of 
their hiding to fight the battle of 
the imagination that had been sup- 
pressed and driven underground’— 
I'd better change that to the past 
tense.” 


When she felt hungry, she went 
downstairs to the coffee shop for 
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dinner. She didn’t look at the time; 
it was enough that she felt hungry. 
She thought of her family without 
anxiety, knowing that they were 
well taken care of, eating the food 
she had prepared at a certain time 
arbitrarily set, not necessarily when 
they felt hungry. Tom was bowling. 
Her mother would assume she was 
with Tom. No one would wonder 
about her absence till later, and by 
that time she would be asleep, un- 
aware of them. 

She returned to the desk after 
dinner, slept when she became tired, 
and woke when she had slept enough. 
Her watch had stopped, and she 
didn’t bother to reset it. She felt a 
guilty pleasure in the sheer luxury 
of undisturbed sleep. Having show- 
ered and dressed, she went down for 
breakfast. When she gave her order 
she realized she hadn’t spoken aloud 
since ordering dinner the night be- 
fore. Tom says I’m so chatty, she 
thought. He should hear me now— 
or, rather, mot hear me. 

Then she returned to the writing 
table and resumed collating her 
notes. “The arts will dissipate the 
dualism of things by means of the 
language which emanates from all, 
which is the same in all, and which 
transfigures all. The fact seems to 
suggest that this poetico-plastic sys- 
tem, peculiar to the creative .. .” 
The phone rang. She made no move 
to answer it. “. . . peculiar to the 
creative mind, is...” It rang again. 
She looked at it and thought, since 
no one knew she was there it could 
not possibly be for her. She had made 
so small an impression on this room 
that she herself almost wasn’t there. 
But the black telephone insisted on 
being answered. “Well,” she sighed, 
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“Tl just tell them they have the 
wrong room.” She picked up the 
cold receiver. “Hello?” 

“Marge — is it you?” Then she 
knew she had expected to hear 
Tom’s voice. 

“Yes, of course. Where are you?” 

“Downstairs. How are you?” 

“Fine. How are you?” She had to 
laugh at this exchange of inanities. 

“T’m coming up.” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

A minute or two later he entered 
the room. She had seen such an ex- 
pression on his face once before— 
at his mother’s funeral—a contrived 
smile of bravado to hide a sense of 
loss. Her first impulse was to hold 
out her arms to him, but his un- 
familiar expression and the imper- 
sonality of the room made him a 
stranger to her, made a warm ges- 
ture indecent, illicit. 

She saw him look slowly around, 
and she looked around too. There 
was little to look at: beige walls, no 
pictures, only the shirt box and 
papers on the table. Then he faced 
her. “Marge. Why did you run 
away?” 

“Run away? I didn’t! I only took 
a day off. I knew you wouldn’t even 
be home last night. I had everything 
prepared in advance so you wouldn’t 
need me, and I was just going to call 
you.” Her voice trailed off. She 
sensed the danger of being apolo- 
getic, defensive—she would discover 
that she was wrong. So she said can- 
didly, “Frankly, I didn’t want to 
be dissuaded from my project.” 

“What project?” 

“My thesis — you know. You 
agreed it would be a good idea if 
I finished it, and could plan to 
teach later.” 
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“Couldn’t you do this without 
running away and upsetting us all?” 

“No, I just couldn’t do a thing 
at home.” She brushed her hair back 
from her forehead. ‘For goodness 
sake, Tom! Why was it so upsetting? 
I left everything prepared. I ar- 
ranged for everything. I’m sure you 
didn’t need me!” 

“But we didn’t know where you 
were. Or why you had run away.” 
He stood before her, his coat still 
on, his hat in his hand, watching 
her, explaining patiently as to a 
child. “When I got home last night 
and found you weren’t home, and 
your mother didn’t know where you 
were—she thought you were with 
me... Why we were up half the 
night, Marge—calling the police and 
the hospitals.” 

“Oh, my God.” Marge sank down 
on the edge of the bed. “I wasn’t 
running away, Tom!” 

“Marge.” He still stood before 
her. “If you had only told me what 
you wanted to do. I could take a 
week end off any time—and we 
could go somewhere pleasant.” 

She shook her head. “That’s not 
what I want. The place doesn’t mat- 
ter. And I have to be alone, don’t 
you see? On my own. Just me.” She 
spoke in almost a whisper, head 
down, hands clenched to whiteness 
in her lap. 

As she spoke he sat down on the 
edge of the bed, near her, but not 
touching her. “Don’t you love me 
any more?” 

“My darling. Of course!” And 
now she could hold out her hands to 
him and greet him with kisses. “Tell 
me—how did you know I was here?” 

He smiled. “I’d like to say I was 
psychic. But—the car—you parked 
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it right in front. The police spotted 
it.” 

“Well, I wasn’t trying to hide. 
It’s just that this is the only way 
I'll ever begin. I know that now.” 

“This is so important to you?” 

“Yes, Tom. But that doesn’t 
mean that you are not. I’m not re- 
pudiating you in any sense, of 
course. Once I’ve made a beginning 
I can continue to write at home.” 

“Well, then. Pll go,” he said. He 
spoke slowly. He picked up his hat 
which had fallen to the floor. He 
had not taken off his coat. “I won’t 
ask you to come with me.” 

“Thank you, darling. A day or 
so longer would be wonderful.” She 
did not feel that this was unreason- 
able. “Mother will gladly help.” 

Tom started to the door, and she 
felt relieved that the momentary 


tug and tension were over. “Thank 
you for being so patient and under- 


standing, dear.” 

At the door he turned back. 
“What made you decide on this 
place?” 

“Oh, it’s cheap 
campus. And...” 

“Were you ever here before?” He 
spoke sharply. 

“No,” she said with surprise. She 
continued “. and Professor Ed- 
wards lives here, you know, so I 


and close to the 
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thought if I needed some books that 
he has—or some help...” 

“By God!” He spun around. “I 
knew there was a man in this some- 
where. So that’s who it is!” He 
charged at her in fury. 

“Tom, Tom! You’re wrong!” 

“All this sudden intellectual 
crap! Have you been seeing him all 
these years? Answer me!” He 
gripped her shoulders and shook her, 
his angry red face close to hers. 

“You're all wrong! You're all 
wrong!” She did not try to pry his 
fingers loose. ‘““That’s not it at all.” 

“Answer me, Marge!” 

“T’ve never seen him! Not since I 
was in school, Tom.” 

“T don’t believe you.” He let go 
so abruptly that she fell backwards 
on the bed and lay there staring at 
him. He turned away, his arms hang- 
ing at his sides as though the weight 
of his hands were too heavy for any 
gestures. Marge made no move. 
After an interminable moment he 
said slowly in a voice so low she 
could hardly hear him, ‘Look, 
Marge. Come on home. Please. Come 
on home with me now.” Then he 
stood, his face averted, not watch- 
ing her, as she slowly got up and be- 
gan to put the papers and cards 
back in the shirt box without regard 
to their order. 


The Flaw in the Portrait 


Henry James vs. Isabel Archer 


MARION MONTGOMERY 


ROFESSOR OSCAR CAR- 
GILL in his re-examination 
of James’s Portrait of a Lady 

(Modern Fiction Studies, Spring 
1957) concludes: “There is not an 
accidental relationship or a badly 
proportioned one in The Portrait of 
a Lady. Judged on purely aesthetic 
grounds, the book is possibly match- 
less.” James himself thought well of 
the book’s form. It has, he says in his 
Preface, “‘a structure reared with an 
‘architectural’ competence, as Tur- 
genieff would have said, that makes 
it, to the author’s own sense, the most 
proportioned of his productions after 
The Ambassadors.” And, as Professor 
Cargill points out, Professor Millet 
has abstracted the structure as a dra- 
matic form consisting of three acts 
and an epilogue. 

When one looks at the blueprint 
of the novel with James and Millet 
and Cargill, the novel is impressive, 
but then so is the structural blue- 
print of a sonnet. However, the blue- 
print, beautiful in itself, is not the 
novel and is not sufficient to justify 
a claim to aesthetic perfection. And 
the novel is not a blueprint; it is not 
even the complete building: it is the 
complete building with people living 
in it. It seems evident that James, 
after he got into the writing of The 
Portrait, forgot that the novelist, un- 
like the architect, does not necessarily 
build his novel according to his pre- 
conceived blueprint: he consults the 
inhabitants of the novel he is build- 


ing and he modifies the structure as 
he builds, particularly when he is 
dealing with an Isabel Archer. 

I say forgot, for James does not 
start immediately with the structure 
he finally imposes, a structure that 
is in the end disproportionate. His 
starting point was, he says, “the 
character and aspect of a particular 
engaging young woman, to which all 
the elements of a ‘subject,’ certainly 
of a setting, were to need to be super- 
added.” The subject is not, however, 
“superadded.” It is inherent in that 
aspect of the young woman, Isabel 
Archer, which makes her engaging 
to James. It is Isabel’s concern for 
freedom as she is gradually, trag- 
ically, confronted by freedom’s re- 
strictions which is the novel’s subject 
and which calls characters and the 
inevitable setting into being from the 
storehouse of James’s mind. The 
point is that these elements are not 
“superadded,” but, happily, evolved. 
A brief survey of Isabel’s character 
will, perhaps, help demonstrate a se- 
rious aesthetic flaw which results 
from James’s ultimate failure to let 
structure as well as subject, charac- 
ters, and setting evolve. 

The male characters of The Por- 
trait are, with the exception of Os- 
mond and Casper Goodwood, partic- 
ularly vulnerable to the charm with 
which Isabel wears her freedom. Her 
innocent independence attracts the 
old, infirm Mr. Touchett. It is an in- 
dependence which can assert itself 
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equally to his unsympathetic wife 
and to him without estranging either, 
and so he is enthralled. It is her free 
and independent spirit which also 
attracts Ralph Touchett, an equally 
free-spirited young person, though 
one more wisely sober than Isabel 
sirice his freedom is ironically shad- 
owed by a frail body. Isabel is not 
one whose individuality is to be over- 
come by sympathy for a sensitive and 
sickly young man. Nor is it over- 
come by the glamor of a Lord War- 
burton. Consequently both Ralph 
and Lord Warburton are fascinated; 
both fall in love with her. So strong 
and innocent is this desire for free- 
dom in Isabel that Lord Warburton 
almost immediately proposes mar- 
riage, and Ralph persuades Mr. 
Touchett to will Isabel sufficient 


funds to exercise her grand concep- 
tion of freedom so that she may fly 


above the world of necessity which 
infringes upon freedom. 

But if Lord Warburton, Ralph, 
Mr. Touchett, and even Isabel her- 
self do not detect in Isabel’s love of 
independence the seed of her destruc- 
tion, the women in the novel do. Mrs. 
Touchett perceives in Isabel quite 
early an inclination which Isabel con- 
fuses with social and spiritual free- 
dom. Mrs. Touchett calls it wilful- 
ness, and she sees it reflected in 
Isabel’s refusal to be restricted by the 
social mores to which Mrs. Touchett 
wishes to expose her. Nevertheless, 
she is sufficiently impressed with 
Isabel to respect her wilfulness and to 
take her abroad to give her native in- 
dependence a grander stage on which 
to learn control of itself. Likewise 
the indomitable Henrietta Stackpole 
sees in Isabel’s independence a threat 
to happiness. And it is finally Ma- 
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dame Merle who sees in Isabel’s con- 
ception of freedom a naiveté which 
may be used against her. 

As we first see Isabel, then, her in- 
dependence is a natural disposition 
which even the sophisticated Mrs. 
Touchett appreciates. But under the 
pressure of others’ appreciation and 
manipulation of it—Ralph’s, Mr. 
Touchett’s, Warburton’s, Madame 
Merle’s—Isabel becomes aware of in- 
dependence as a virtue and begins to 
cast a romantic light around it. “If 
there’s a thing in the world I’m fond 
of . .. it’s my personal independ- 
ence,” she tells Casper Goodwood, 
who is skeptical of her attitude. “A 
swift carriage, a dark night, rattling 
with four horses over roads that one 
can’t see—that’s my idea of happi- 
ness,” she later argues to the prag- 
matic Henrietta, who is likewise 
skeptical of Isabel’s conception of 
the ends of freedom. It is but a short 
step from consciousness of freedom 
as a virtue to the romantic expansion 
of freedom into a vice, a step which 
prepares Isabel’s downfall. 

Isabel has not, in fact, realized the 
implications of freedom. She is sud- 
denly confronted with a fortune left 
her by Mr. Touchett. “‘A large for- 
tune means freedom,” she says, ‘“‘and 
I am afraid of that.” She is afraid be- 
cause in her first innocent cham- 
pioning of freedom she has never had 
to ask herself what freedom is. Now 
she does not really wish to know. We 
are told that her ideal, like that of 
Emma Bovary, is “a thing to believe 
in, not to see—a matter of faith, not 
of experience.” In short, Isabel is 
happy so long as she appears capable 
of flight, so long as she hasn’t wings 
which force her into flight. So that 
having gained financial freedom, she 
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turns to another and remoter free- 
dom. Her first touchstones (perhaps 
the family name is supposed to sug- 
gest this role) are the Touchetts, who 
appear too restrictive to freedom 
now. She has been sheltered and nur- 
tured by the intellectual freedom of 
Ralph and the social freedom of Mr. 
Touchett. She is suddenly released 
from their shadows by the gift of fi- 
nancial freedom from Mr. Touchett. 

And now Isabel rejects the free- 
dom she has enjoyed under the pro- 
tection of the Touchetts for a vague 
romantic impulse. Her new ideal she 
finds personified in Osmond, of 
whom Ralph and Mrs. Touchett dis- 
approve. Their disapproval seems to 
her a threat to freedom, so that she 
flees more swiftly to Osmond. After 
Isabel’s and Ralph’s argument over 
Osmond, Isabel says, “I’ve only one 
ambition—to be free to follow out a 
good feeling. I had others once, but 
they’ve passed away.” And so intent 
is she on this dream that she can not 
see Osmond as Ralph correctly sees 
him: “Under the guise of caring only 
for intrinsic values Osmond lived ex- 
clusively for the world. . . Every- 
thing he did was pose—pose so subtly 
considered that if one were not on 
the lookout one mistook it for im- 
pulse.” 

Isabel does not even see the obvious 
warning in the person of Pansy, 
whose freedom has been completely 
destroyed. Pansy is the perfect image 
of Osmond’s desire, paraded by him 
before the unperceptive Isabel. Isabel, 
angered by the Touchetts’ interfer- 
ence and misled by her pride, de- 
stroys social, intellectual, financial 
liberties by marrying Osmond. It is 
with an extremely unsettling shock 
that she comes to realize that Os- 
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mond is intent upon control of her 
fortune and her mind. She has been 
of a free and open nature and there- 
fore has been an easy mark for the 
lago-like Osmond. 

At this point in her career there 
seems to be some confusion in James’s 
conception of Isabel. He repeatedly 
tells us that she is not ready to assume 
responsibility for her error of judg- 
ment. “I have mentioned how pas- 
sionately she needed to feel that her 
unhappiness should not have come to 
her through her own fault.” But her 
words and actions show her deter- 
mined to blame herself. She does tell 
Henrietta that she is not willing to 
publish her mistake, but more im- 
portantly she says, “One must accept 
one’s deeds. I married him before the 
world; I was perfectly free; it was 
impossible to do anything more de- 
liberate.” Consequently she turns to 
self-torture in penance. 

Isabel’s mistake has been a super- 
ficial judgment of Osmond in the 
light of her new freedom, a freedom 
which had seen the true aristocratic 
life as transcending the social and fi- 
nancial relationships so sanely dear 
to Mrs. Touchett. The true aristo- 
cratic life is “simply the union of 
great knowledge with great liberty; 
the knowledge would give one a sense 
of duty and the liberty a sense of en- 
joyment.” Repeating Ralph’s mis- 
take in judgment, Isabel has thought 
that by bringing her money to Os- 
mond, whom she thinks a man of 
great knowledge, she will have con- 
ferred upon him the great liberty she 
thinks she possesses. 

When Isabel’s marriage is a total 
failure, when she has lost her liberty, 
an important turning point in her 
history is reached. She turns desper- 
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ately to duty, which has only fleet- 
ingly concerned her before. She ro- 
mantically exaggerates duty so that 
it means doing Osmond’s wishes 
whether right or wrong. She furthers 
Warburton’s suit to Pansy against all 
her better feelings. “Suffering, with 
Isabel, was an active condition,” we 
are told. It is this morbid sense of 
duty which prevents her breaking 
free of Osmond at the insistence of 
Henrietta, Ralph, and Casper, three 
people who understand duty and 
freedom far better than she does. It 
is the same morbid sense of duty 
which makes her feel compassion for 
Madame Merle, who deceives her, 
since in deceiving Isabel and ruining 
her life, Madame Merle is but prac- 
ticing maternal duty to Pansy. It is 
likewise this morbid sense of duty 
which makes her encourage Pansy to 
stay in the convent, marry whom- 
ever her father chooses, in short, to 
give up all her freedom. 

Isabel puts an emphasis upon the 
marriage vows far heavier than her 
piety or conscience will explain. 
“Marriage meant that in such a case 
as this, when one had to choose, one 
chose as a matter of course for one’s 
husband.” So that in going from one 
romantic extreme to the other, from 
vague freedom to blind duty, Isabel 
sets the stage for one final, inevitable 
difficulty. She receives word that 
Ralph is dying. Her duty to Ralph 
and her duty to her enslaving hus- 
band are hard to reconcile. Ralph, in 
sending for her, has tried a final time 
to show her that freedom and duty 
are compatible, to teach her a way to 
freedom through compassionate 
duty. But still she hesitates. It is only 
when she learns of Osmond’s affair 
with Madame Merle—when she re- 
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alizes that Osmond has not been a 
dutiful husband—that she feels justi- 
fied in going to Ralph. 

And when she arrives at Ralph’s 
bedside, he realizes that she will not 
gain her freedom in the end. “I should 
like to stay—as long as seems right,” 
she says. Ralph replies, “As seems 
right—?... Yes, you think a great 
deal about that.” Yet Isabel knows 
no more what makes duty right than 
she knows what constitutes freedom. 
After Ralph’s death Caspar Good- 
wood tries a final time to induce her 
to stay with him. “It would be an in- 
sult to you to assume that you care 
for the look of the thing, for what 
people will say, for the bottomless 
idiocy of the world.” Caspar is right; 
she is not concerned for the look of 
things. But though she is drawn to 
Caspar, she flees freedom, going back 
to Italy and Osmond and the self- 
inflicted punishment she insists upon 
for her failure to understand and use 
the freedom given by the Touchetts. 
Isabel commits a spiritual suicide as 
Emma Bovary commits physical sui- 
cide. And the ending, over which so 
much controversy rages, would carry 
the sense of inevitable reality were it 
not for the flaw. As the novel stands, 
the conclusion seems a romantically 
conceived unhappy ending, an almost 
heroic renunciation, but a renuncia- 
tion that appears unjustified. 


We have been concerned with the 
conflict between freedom and duty 
in the character of Isabel Archer. 
Let us turn finally to consider the 
conflict of James’s artistic freedom 
of character and what he considered 
his artistic duty to form. Having 
conceived such a character as Isabel 
Archer, James set her going to see 
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what actions she would attract to her 
by virtue of her character, the con- 
sequence of which act we have just 
concerned ourselves with. But 
though he sets Isabel going, giving 
her the freedom to develop, he is ex- 
tremely anxious lest his material es- 
cape his control. He wishes to reveal 
his Isabel gradually through form 
and style. His task is complicated by 
the fact that his central character is 
not constant, that she is capable of 
change, of actions which the author 
cannot positively foresee at the out- 
set. In other words, when James sets 
Isabel Archer loose to collect the 
world of a novel around her, he is 
certain only that she is a person con- 
cerned with freedom, that her under- 
standing of freedom is a superficial 
one, and that through this defect she 
will lose her freedom. 

On the basis of this knowledge he 
decides that the climax will naturally 
occur at the point where Isabel loses 
her freedom, that is, when she mar- 
ries Osmond. And so James deter- 
mines the general organization and 
proportions of the novel according 
to this conception of the novel’s ac- 
tion. His concern for structure, his 
desire to foreshorten climax so that 
rising action equals falling action, 
tempts him to hold a thumb on 
Isabel, to make her wait till her house 
is almost built before he lets her in 
to furnish it. 


But such a character as Isabel 
Archer approached as James wishes 
her to be approached is going to have 
something to say about the floor 
plan itself. However much James 
may have felt the climax of the novel 
to be Isabel’s marriage, it is not so. 
The marriage is no more the climax 
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than the murder of Duncan is the 
climax of Macbeth. Such an assign- 
ment of the climax is contrary to the 
point of view which James follows. 
For we are to witness the effects of 
events upon Isabel, as James says, and 
these effects are to lend significance 
to the actions—not the actions to 
the effects. Isabel’s marriage is per- 
haps a climax to the other characters 
in the book—particularly to such 
persons as Ralph and Caspar. How- 
ever, we are not supposed to be pri- 
marily interested by their reactions 
but by Isabel’s. 

When the story resumes after the 
marriage, and after a lapse of three 
years, we are shown an Isabel Archer 
drastically changed. We have, in fact, 
a second portrait unveiled; but we 
have not seen it painted as we did the 
first. There is a great effort to ac- 
count for the change through long 
expository paragraphs and through 
equally long reflections of some of 
the characters. But the most dra- 
matic part of Isabel’s history and the 
most crucial period of her life so far 
as justification of her ultimate deci- 
sion to return to Osmond is con- 
cerned is presented in an incomplete 
and undramatic fashion. Further- 
more, the climax of the book, in- 
trinsic in Isabel’s nature and in the 
author’s point of view, comes when 
she is completely disillusioned upon 
discovering that Madame Merle is 
Pansy’s mother. For at this point 
freedom and duty are both turned to 
dust for Isabel, the character whose 
fortunes we are asked to follow to 
catastrophe. 

Rather oddly James writes in his 
notebook just before composing the 
sections following Isabel’s marriage, 
“Tf the last five parts of the story ap- 
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pear crowded this will be rather a 
good defect in consideration of the 
perhaps too great diffuseness of the 
earlier portions.” He is trapped by 
the general form imposed upon the 
material too early in the writing, by 
the fact that he has already published 
those first sections in serial form, 
and, primarily, because he does not 
wish to give up the artificial scheme 
of making rising action equal falling 
action. Consequently the most pow- 
erful part of the book does not 
achieve its potential because of its 
compression and because the natural 
climax is not made the most of. As 
the notebook quotation shows, James 
is defending the flaw even before the 
flaw is finally committed, and his 


defense is based on the novel’s ab- 
stracted structure, upon the beauty 
of the blueprint. 

In the same notebook passage 
quoted above, there appears a state- 


ment which indicates that James was 
not fully aware of the great possibil- 
ities of his character. ““The weakness 
of the whole story is that it is too ex- 
clusively psychological—that it de- 
pends too little on incident.” On the 
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contrary, James’s material seems as 
dramatically potent as that which 
Shakespeare uses in Othello, partic- 
ularly when one considers that it is 
to be given treatment in a novel. The 
same notebook passage shows James 
still speculating about Isabel’s future 
actions at this mid-point in the com- 
position. In itself this uncertainty 
would constitute no insurmountable 
obstacle to the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the book. But James attempts, 
like Balzac, to give his character the 
freedom to find her own way while 
at the same time he is insisting, as 
Flaubert would do, on forcing her to 
act within a predetermined frame- 
work. The general structure, “super- 
added,” is not congenial to the char- 
acter nor to the actions she attracts. 
James’s instinctive artistry, which 
demands sufficient freedom of form, 
is at odds with his dogmatic prin- 
ciples which demand strict form. He 
does not allow himself a freedom of 
execution worthy of his conception. 
The result is that he gives two por- 
traits of Isabel Archer rather than 
one, the first being considerably out 
of proportion to the second. 


The Unbroken Circle 


ANITA CLAY JOHNSON 


ANGLING chains from the 
porch swing clanked rhyth- 
mically as Maude Gates’ 

swollen feet — in cracked leather 
houseslippers that had belonged to 
her husband, ten years dead — 
scuffed against the rough floor 
boards, pushing slowly back, lifting, 
and then swinging forward again. 

This was her custom on week 
ends, and it was late Friday after- 
noon, the last week of October. The 
sun had warmed the mountain hills 
all day, baking the autumn leaves to 
their final burnt crispness, and now 
reddened the sky behind the ridge 
of hills toward the bluff to the west. 
On the front porch of the Ravens- 
croft Boardinghouse Maude Gates 
and all her boarders—except one— 
were settling themselves in quiet 
wait for dusk to shadow out day’s 
light. 

Close by Maude Gates’ swing sat 
Mose Tooley on the top doorstep, 
watching the sunset ride the ridge. 
His long, dirt-lined fingers were 
cupped at ease about his pipe. Oc- 
casionally he pulled in his sunken 
cheeks deeply with a long slow draw, 
then he let the smoke drift from 
the corner of his mouth while he 
watched the sunset. Usually at this 
time of day Mose had his hand-pol- 
ished spruce guitar hanging from its 
black and white striped cord across 
his shoulder, for the beauty of a sun- 
set rarely failed to bring a song to 
his throat and a tingling desire for 
his guitar to his fingertips. Today, 
however, he had a strange, uneasy 


feeling—the same as he got on fun- 
eral days when the songs he had to 
sing tore at his heart and swelled 
salty in his eyes. As he sat on the 
top step, staring at the sunset, he 
was thinking about this uneasy feel- 
ing—trying to reason it away. 

Over against the wall, a few feet 
away from the swing next to the 
honeysuckle vine, Miss Carrie Little 
tucked her feet out of sight under 
a green wooden bench. Straighten- 
ing her  black-and-white-checked 
gingham dress about her knees, she 
leaned back on her cretonne-cov- 
ered cushion to wait with the others. 
She was squinting through glasses 
with lenses as thick as the bottom of 
a fruit jar, as if she, too, were watch- 
ing the sunset—though it had been 
years since she had seen anything at 
a distance of more than a foot away. 

At any moment now, Miss Ada, 
the postmistress, would join them— 
nervously buttoning up her heavy 
wool sweater, pulling its collar close 
about her neck, and breathing hard 
from a vapor inhalor to protect her 
sinus from the oncoming night air. 
Her chair stood empty, back on its 
rockers, safely away from the honey- 
suckle vine that she claimed would 
put her into a fit of sneezing if 
she should sit too close to it. 

Mose continued his unbreaking 
stare at the ridge of hills. ““Wonder 
what Jenny is up to?” he said. 

“Not one bit of telling!” Maude 
twisted the end of a kitchen match 
between her teeth as she spoke. “I 
reckon, though, she might be sortin’ 
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out and puttin’ away her clean 
clothes—all them nurses’ uniforms I 
washed and ironed on all week long 
and didn’t charge her half enough 
fer doin’!” 

“T was jist thinkin’ she might like 
to come set a spell with us—watch 
the sun go down,” said Mose, ignor- 
ing Maude’s tone of voice. 

“She knows where we’re at,” re- 
torted Maude. “And she knows she 
has settin’ privileges on my front 
porch along with the rest of my 
boarders.” 

Mose took a long deep draw from 
his pipe. ‘Maybe she’ll be on down 
directly,” he said at last. 

Maude snorted and spit out a wet 
splinter from the kitchen match. 
“Tf’n Jenny Babbs don’t think she’s 
too high and mighty to join the likes 
of us!” she said, still staring out 
blankly at the distant range of hills. 
“Ever since Jenny Babbs has been 
off to the city and become a regis- 
tered nurse, she acts like she’s above 
bein’ born and raised in Ravenscroft 
. . . And her bringin’ that sassy 
young doctor up here to set up a 
office—talkin’ all that fancy talk 
how they’re goin to hep out us 
mountain people—seems to me a or- 
phan like Jenny Babbs ought to be 
lookin’ after her own self first!” 


Jenny had already finished the 
sorting out and putting away of the 
laundry Maude had done for her. 
She had carefully arranged it in 
neat stacks in the old oak dresser, 
and had hung the stiffly starched 
uniforms on separate hangers in the 
old-fashioned cedar wardrobe. She 
stood now with her hands behind 
her back, staring out her west win- 
dow at the sunset behind the ridge 
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of hills. But her gaze did not linger 
there with the same steadfastness as 
did Mose’s or Maude’s; it moved in- 
stead to the little graveyard on the 
highest hill in Ravenscroft, where 
her father and mother lay buried. 

From where she stood, the tomb- 
stones that she could see unmis- 
takably, rose like jagged rocks from 
the ground. She could count three 
of them easily enough—three tall 
ones. But trees and heavy under- 
brush along the path up the hill and 
around the edges of the cemetery 
hid the smaller markers from view. 
She wondered if one of the three 
tall stones belonged to her mother 
or father, or if theirs were smaller 
markers close to the ground. 

Funny that she couldn’t remem- 
ber at least what kind of stone her 
mother’s had been. But after all, it 
had been twelve years ago and at 
the funeral she had kept her eyes 
closed tight throughout most of the 
service to hide her tears. And she 
had never gone back to the cemetery 
after that, for soon after the fu- 
neral her Uncle Billy, whom she 
had never seen before that day, took 
her off the mountain to live in his 
home in Nashville. The only vivid 
memory she had of her mother’s 
burial was of the coffin. It had been 
a pale blue, the color of the sky, 
made of a material that looked soft 
as velvet but that actually was rough 
and scratchy to touch. Inside, it had 
a white satin lining with a little 
pillow for her mother’s head... 

It was unlikely, she thought, that 
any child would remember the 
grave marker—being so stunned at 
how granite-like her mother’s fea- 
tures seemed, eternally chiseled in 
death. She wondered, now, whether 
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it was the sunset softening the 
mountainside that drew her gaze 
and held it transfixed on the little 
cemetery, or whether she was only 
now accepting the realization that 
her very own mother and father lay 
buried there. Whatever the cause, 
she was suddenly in awe of this little 
patch of earth beneath the great 
white-oak tree and the tall prickly 
pines. 

“What is left of my beginning is 
there. The two who gave me life lie 
buried on that lonesome straggly 
hill!” She spoke aloud as a strange 
excitement caught hold of her. 

She pushed the starched lace cur- 
tains back and pressed her face 
against the window pane to get a 
closer view. It was a forgotten habit 
from her childhood when she had 
pressed her nose against the trans- 
parent glass barrier to watch the 


rain trickle down, seeing it with its 
full drenching potential so near, yet 
knowing it was removed—as only 


four warm shielding walls, tin- 
roofed and glass-windowed could 
remove it. But today she found no 
comfort in being on this side of the 
glass barrier. 

Jenny let the starched lace cur- 
tains fall crumpling against the glass, 
not caring that Maude Gates would 
be upset because she had wrinkled 
them. Without questioning herself 
or the impulsiveness of her actions 
she took a light-blue sweater from 
the back of a chair and pulled it 
hastily across her shoulders. Then she 
quickly opened the top drawer of 
her dresser and found a plaid wool 
scarf and tied it about her head still 
damp from shampooing. 

They're up there on that bill, her 
mind’s voice kept chanting. They 


lie buried on that bill... 

She fairly ran down the stairs 
through the sitting room and onto 
the porch, letting the screen door 
bang loudly. She hesitated only for 
a moment on the porch. “Excuse 
me,” she said to Mose as she darted 
past him where he sat on the top 
step. 

Before Mose could answer, she had 
darted down the path and was lift- 
ing the latch on the rusty iron gate 
and letting it too bang shut. Then 
she was hurrying along the narrow 
rutted road, her plaid scarf flapping 
on her neck. 

Before Maude could recover her- 
self, Jenny had turned off the road 
and was already on the rocky path 
that wound round the hillside to the 
right. There she made a sudden 
sharp turn, and followed a path 
straight up the steep hill which led 
to the cemetery. 

“Well!” snorted Maude, craning 
her neck, trying to see through the 
honeysuckle vine. “What on earth’s 
got into Jenny Babbs?” 

Miss Ada came hurrying through 
the door, fidgeting with her sweater 
collar. “Who in the world slammed 
that door so hard?” She sniffed her 
inhalor as she spoke. ““Who you mad 
at, Maude?” 

“Humph—it wasn’t me,” said 
Maude. “That’s your ree-fined 
Jenny Babbs, slamming the door— 
she went charging up the graveyard 
path, hell bent on something or 
other.” 

“Oh, Maude — not the grave- 
yard!” Miss Ada gasped. “Why, 
with the night air already settin’ in 
—it’s not healthy. It ain’t even na- 
tural!” 

Maude slowed the swing down to 
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a near stop and shook her finger at 
Miss Ada. “I been trying to tell you 
all along . . . Mark my words!” 

Mose Tooley, who had been star- 
ing after Jenny, got up slowly from 
the top step, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, brushed off the seat of his 
overalls, and took a long worried 
look at the fading pink and orange 
behind the ridge. “I spect I better 
wander up thataway—see that Jenny 
don’t lose the path comin’ back.” 
He spoke without looking around 
at Maude. 

“Now don’t that beat all!” ex- 
claimed Maude, planting her feet 
squarely on the floor beneath the 
swing and bending over to call 
around the honeysuckle vine. “Since 
when did Mose Tooley take it on 
hisself to bein’ the town watch- 
dog?” 

But Mose kept walking steadily 
down the boardinghouse cinder side- 


walk, lifted the latch to the gate 
with measured gentleness, closed it 


softly, and with his shoulders 
hunched forward against the breeze 
soon reached the path. 

The way up the steep hillside to 
the Ravenscroft cemetery was not 
easy to climb. Once each year, in 
early spring, the adult Sunday-school 
class sent a committee of men to 
clear the path—cutting out stray 
vines of poison oak, breaking off 
limbs from saplings that grew too 
low overhead, clearing away any 
branches fallen from the trees, and 
rolling aside loose rocks. It was im- 
portant in Ravenscroft to have the 
path cleared in time for Decoration 
Day, when people from the depths 
of the hill country came to tend the 
final resting place of their family 
dead, decking the graves with 
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brightly colored wreaths of crepe- 
paper flowers and planting azalea 
bushes, mountain ferns, wild ram- 
bling roses, or pink honeysuckle 
vines. But by late October the path 
had grown straggly and rocky again, 
and Jenny found it necessary to 
watch each step carefully as she fol- 
lowed the urgency of her desire to 
see the place where her mother and 
father lay buried. 

So intent was she on the immed- 
iacy of climbing the hill that she 
came abruptly upon a tombstone 
and found, to her dismay, that she 
was standing on a grave—an older 
one with its mound since 
washed away. 

She drew in a quick startled breath 
and stood motionless. At the sight 
of the sca.tered array of tombstones 
rising at irregular heights among 
leafless bushes and dark green cedars, 
all dwarfed beneath the tall prickly 
pines and the great white oak tree, 
Jenny wondered frantically why 
she had come. It would have been 
better to have waited until a Sunday 
afternoon. She might have asked 
Mose Tooley to come along... 

Suddenly a nameless panic seized 
her. She wanted desperately to turn 
around and run back down the 
steep rocky path to the safe seclu- 
sion of her room in the boarding- 
house, for she had the feeling of 
being watched. But she had never 
been one to give in completely to 
nameless fears. Very slowly and de- 
liberately — ignoring the tingling 
pressure at the back of her neck and 
the goose-pimpling coldness that ran 
up and down her arms—she turned 
around and searched all about; 
probing with her gaze the moun- 
tain-laurel and bushy cedars that 


long 
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grew in straggly thickness at the 
edges of the cemetery. 

All around her she felt a hush as 
quiet as death itself. A strange si- 
lence seemed to hover close above 
the graves, just beneath the steady 
rustle of wind that shook the cling- 
ing dead leaves on the great white 
oak tree, and then pushed on more 
gently through the tops of the tall 
pines. She noticed, too, that the bril- 
liance of the sunset was gone now 
and that the soft pastel colors left 
were fast fading. Above the rattling 
of the oak leaves and the whining in 
the pines came the bursting call of a 
whippoorwill, reminding her that 
the edge of dusk was upon the 
mountainside. It would be foolish 
to turn back now, she felt. Cer- 
tainly she didn’t plan on coming 
here again. 

She glanced nervously at the sky, 
undecided, and then squared her 
shoulders and immediately began the 
search for her parents’ graves. 


Her first look around revealed the 
oneness of the cemetery—an entity 
of peculiarly shaped stone and gran- 
ite. Her second look was more dis- 
criminating: it settled itself on the 
three tallest markers — the same 
three, undoubtedly, that she had ob- 
served from the boardinghouse. They 
stood only 2 few feet apart, and 
she saw that they were patterned 
alike, of a stone that seemed older 
than the rest of the markers. But 
there was also something else about 
these three markers that she noted: 
each one cast a purplish hue that 
made it seem to Jenny, from where 
she stood, that it might disappear at 
a touch. It was probably because of 
the way the late afternoon light fell 
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upon them, she realized—this gave 
the three stones their peculiar ether- 
eal quality—but whatever it was, 
she moved imperceptibly closer to 
them, forgetting in her momentary 
fascination, the main objective of 
her search. 

She stepped carefully in and out, 
to one side and then to the other, 
now back a step and now forward 
around the smaller markers, until 
she stood beside the first of the three 
tallest stones. But now that she was 
so close, the purplish hue was not 
apparent. Puzzled, she looked about 
at the other stones, to see if they 
too took on a different hue from 
various distances. But all the mark- 
ers here looked coldly stone-brown 
and granite-gray. 

Jenny felt somehow disappointed. 
Her curiosity about the tall markers 
had merely led her astray, she de- 
cided, causing her to lose valuable 
time. But the same curiosity made 
her lean over, compulsively, and 
read the chiseled inscription on the 
first of the tallest markers. 


BEULAH BETH SIMMONS 
Born Sept. 9, 1742 
DIED Jan. 17, 1781 


Jenny drew back with surprise. 
“T didn’t know people lived in these 
parts that long ago!” 

“Beulah Beth Simmons—1742— 
1781,” she read aloud in order to 
reassure herself that she had made 
no mistake. The inscription was 
clearly discernible in the stone. 

“T can’t believe it—living in Rav- 
enscroft so long ago!” she said, 
shaking her head in awe of the tall 
marker that had been standing on 
this hill all these years. She found 
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herself trying to imagine Beulah 
Beth Simmons into existence: she 
wondered where she had been born, 
who her mother was, the person she 
had married, whether there had been 
children, and how she had died. 

“There was no Ravenscroft in 
1781,” Jenny remarked aloud with 
sudden realization. “But Beulah Beth 
Simmons lived here later—at least 
was buried here!” 

For some reason, Jenny looked up 
at the pine tree overhead and won- 
dered how old it was. At that mo- 
ment the mountains had begun to 
take on a new significance for her. 
They were as old as time itself, she 
thought, from the very beginning. 
She wondered what ancient, ageless 
skeletons lay buried beneath its soil 
and rock—the skeletons that had no 
markers fashioned of stone or gran- 
ite. 

The second tallest marker bore 
the name Beth Anne Simmons, born 
April 10, 1774, died Jan. 17, 1781. 
Because the mounds were gone from 
the graves, Jenny had not at first 
realized that one of the three was 
that of a child. She felt strangely 
saddened that Beth Anne Simmons 
of so long ago had died so young. 

It wasn’t until she read the third 
tall marker, that of Frank L. Sim- 
mons, that Jenny realized the Sim- 
mons family had all died on the 
same day—January 17, 1781. 

“T wonder what they died from!” 
she marveled. “By fire—by a storm 
—by Indians!” Jenny glanced up 
anxiously, at the sudden snap of a 
twig somewhere down the hill. She 
half expected to see a Cherokee— 
or an equally ominous figure come 
darting from behind the bushes. 


Her anxious glance made _ her 
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acutely aware of the gathering dusk. 
She turned abruptly from the three 
tall markers and moved rather fran- 
tically to the base of the great white 
oak tree. From another forgotten 
childhood habit she reached out and 
touched the scaly trunk. The feel 
of the rough bark strangely brought 
to her the full remembrance of 
where her mother lay buried. 

That day of the funeral she had 
stood at this very spot, holding onto 
the bark—once she had hidden her 
face in her arms against it, while 
Mose Tooley stood beside the open 
grave and sang that lonesome sad 
song, “Will the circle be unbroken 
... by and by, Lord, by and by...” 


Jenny was surprised to find how 
calm and detached she had become, 
now that she was actually looking 
down at the place where her mother 
and father lay buried. She was ob- 
serving the graves as clinically as 
she might observe the symptoms of 
a patient—seeing that the markers 
were similar, both being small and 
unimpressive, that both appeared to 
be carefully tended by someone. 
There was a rain-faded, mud-caked 
wreath of crepe-paper flowers on 
each grave. Between the graves the 
ground was covered with tangled 
briars from a rambling rose bush. 
Did the roses grow there naturally 
or had someone transplanted them? 
Suddenly she wanted to know. It 
was possible that they were there by 
chance, since rambling roses grew at 
random all about the mountainside, 
but if they had been planted there 
specifically she wanted to thank the 
person who was responsible. 

“Probably Mose Tooley,” she told 
herself. At the thought of Mose 
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tending her parent’s graves, Jenny 
wondered if he did it from love or 
from a sense of duty—or even pos- 
sibly from both. She wondered if 
what she felt for her parents in their 
graves would be as loving, as dutiful 
as it should be, for there had been 
many times, during her orphaned 
years, that she had resented her 
mother and father for bringing her 
into the world. It was not a resent- 
ment that she openly admitted, but 
it ran in her mind like a deep dark 
current in an icy river. 

She put her hands in the pockets 
of her skirt and walked almost casu- 
ally about the graves until she stood 
at the head of her father’s marker 
and read the epitaph chiseled un- 
mistakably on the back of it: 


His hands were skilled 

But he was killed 

Under a top of coal. 

Now may God rest his soul. 


As she stared at the words, a sud- 
den fierce trembling took hold of 
her, in protest against the crudely 
conceived epitaph that she felt was 
so unworthy of her father in death. 

She read the words aloud, through 
the chattering of her teeth and a 
tightening in her throat. 


“His hands were skilled 

But he was killed 

Under a ton of coal 

Now may God rest his soul.” 


And then she was laughing—her 
voice breaking the stillness with a 
suddenness as startling as the break- 
ing of the brittle twig had been to 
her a few moments before. 

Why am I laughing? she thought 
beneath the clacking of a voice she 
didn’t recognize as hers. Then her 
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mind’s answer surged forth — it 
came from the deep running river 
of resentment. It was as though her 
father’s epitaph were a chiseled sym- 
bol of all her life’s embarrassments. 
It stood for her ignorance about a 
way of life different from that in 
Ravenscroft; it stood for the knowl- 
edge that she had so painfully ac- 
quired about that other more refined 
way of life; it stood for the deep, 
dark certainty that she was a no- 
body—born in social poverty. 

“But I am more of a nobody than 
that,” she said aloud with the great- 
est resentment she had ever known. 
For she felt, that moment, that she 
had been born by chance: micro- 
scopically released by the driving 
force of man—her father, caught 
and nourished in the fertile waiting 
well of a woman — her mother. 
“What night—what wiggling, hot- 
breathed night did you bring me into 
being?” she asked the mounds of 
earth. 

She found herself thinking iron- 
ically of Beulah Beth Simmons, Beth 
Anne Simmons, and Frank L. Sim- 
mons, who had all ceased being on 
the same day in 1781. Had they been 
born by chance -— and had they 
died by chance? 

Her question hung unanswered in 
the stillness about the graves. She 
felt, oddly, a companionship with 
the Simmons family. 

And then Jenny was thinking not 
only of the Simmons family, but of 
all the dead who lay buried in this 
little graveyard in the backwoods of 
the mountains — of all the dead 
everywhere. Slowly her resentment 
faded, and she knew that the river 
that had run so deep in her mind 
would soon be desiccated and for- 
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gotten. She made no attempt to put 
the answer she had found into words, 
for Jenny knew in her own mind 
that life was the most beautiful, 
powerful force on earth, however it 
came. It moved in a circle. There 
was really no line of demarcation 
that said: this is the beginning; this 
is the end. Life had no tombstone. 

A gladness rose inside of her. It 
was enough to be alive. It didn’t 
matter whether she had been born 
by chance or by her parent’s plan- 
ning. She had been born. She was 
a part of the unbroken circle of 
eternity. 


She turned quickly from the 
graves of her parents, stumbled a 
little over a root of the great white 
oak tree that she could not see in 
the dimness of dusk. She reached out 
and grasped the trunk of the tree, 
steadying herself. When she looked 


about, in search of the path, she felt 
the fear coming back. Everywhere 
she looked, a tombstone rose jagged 
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and ghostly in the dimness. All 
about her was the sound of the wind 
moaning in the waving branches of 
the pines. 
ugenay ... 

It was a man’s deep voice, a famil- 
iar voice that she had known all of 
her life. 

“Mose—oh, Mose Tooley!” And 
she ran crying into his arms. 

Mose patted her shoulder awk- 
wardly, then took her firmly by the 
hand and led her cautiously down 
the steep rocky path, through dark- 
ened trees, under the steady moaning 
wind, toward the waiting boarding- 
house. 

Jenny followed, gratefully, stum- 
bling along behind him. And only 
once did she draw back in fear, when 
from somewhere in the distance—it 
might have been from the branches 
of the great white oak tree—she 
heard the high shrill cry of a screech 
owl, a sound very much like that of 
a mountain woman screaming in the 
last pains of childbirth. 


”> 


Defy the Night 


ROBERT KROETSCH 


T had begun to snow finally and, 
though no trucks rattled empty 
down the trail from the plain 

above the valley, Mrs. Kubichek, 
standing now on the rusty tracks at 
the hillside entrance to her small 
underground coal mine, ventured a 
private smile. Even when she saw a 
man on foot coming up from the 
valley bottom, she seemed to ignore 
him and started around the hoist 
engine and tipple, and she walked 
carelessly along the path toward her 
shack. But she saw the man come 
past the empty bunkhouse and 
noticed when he waved. 

“What are you doing here?” she 
called. 

Jake the Miner had plagued her 
for fourteen years. He spent his life 
panning and sluicing for gold in the 
worthless mud of the Battle River, 
and so far he had earned nothing but 
a mocking nickname. To keep him- 
self alive until he struck it rich he 
trapped muskrats, cut willow fence 
posts, rustled an occasional calf from 
a local rancher before branding time, 
dug coal for a day or two—or, when 
he was really hard put, he set up a 
still and cooked a batch of moon- 
shine. And in twenty years of as- 
sembling and concealing his piece of 
copper tubing and an old cream can, 
he had never found a better hide-out 
than a deserted room in the Black 
Jade Mine. 

“What are you up to?” Mrs. Ku- 
bichek repeated. 

This time Jake was within hearing 
distance. “I thought you might need 


an extra man.” 

“You never in your life came near 
a place when there was work to be 
done.” 

Jake grinned and set down the 
gunny sack he had been carrying. He 
was wearing a faded blue denim 
smock that showed holes in its four 
pockets, his pants and rubber boots 
were spattered with dry grey mud, 
and cocked forward on his head, its 
brim laden with snow, was a badly 
weathered straw hat. “What’s the 
matter?” he said. ““No work?” 

“There'll be lots of trucks by 
morning,” Mrs. Kubichek said. “My 
boys’ll be back from the strip mine 
wanting their old jobs again.” 

Jake looked at her as if surprised 
that she didn’t laugh at her own joke. 
“You haven’t sold a truckload in a 
month.” 

“Wait until it turns cold.” 

“For God’s sake, it’s snowing!” 
Jake held out his ragged arms as if to 
catch an armful of flakes and show 
her. “So here you sit with picks and 
shovels while that outfit across the 
river is loading coal with draglines.” 

“Wait until morning,” Mrs. Kubi- 
chek said. “There'll be trucks lined 
up clear back to the powder shack.” 

“They don’t have to line up at the 
strip mine. They get loaded and off 
they go, and they sell their loads and 
come back for more.” 

“Go on! Get the devil going!” 

“I’m going,” Jake said. 

“You’re going! Ha! You got no 
place to go. After all these years you 
got nothing but a log cabin and two 
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blankets.” 

“Where are you going now?” 
Jake’s small weathered face, beneath 
the straw hat that was too big, 
wrinkled into a grin again. 

“You go!” Mrs. Kubichek said. 
She pulled the hood of her heavy 
woolen plaid parka closer around her 
face. Her voice now was as frantic 
and yet as quiet as the snowflakes 
that twisted down out of the sky. 
“The next time you show your nose 
around here, I’m calling the police. 
I raised a family while you haven’t 
even looked after yourself.” 

“IT brought you a couple par- 
tridges,” Jake said. He picked up a 
bottom corner of the gunny sack, 
dumped out the two birds at her feet, 
and turned away. 

The wind died down before eve- 
ning, and as the sky cleared the tem- 
perature began to fall. All night Mrs. 
Kubichek lay and listened for the 
sound of truck brakes, the curses of 
men stepping down from warm cabs. 
In other years the truckers from the 
wheat farms and the prairie towns 
for fifty miles around had come to 
her mine for coal. They would arrive 
during the night, park their trucks 
in the loading line, then go to the tar 
paper bunkhouse outside the mine 
entrance: there they would kick off 
their boots and sleep fully clothed on 
the wooden bunks or sit drinking 
coffee and whiskey and play poker 
until the mine opened and _ their 
turns came to load. All night Mrs. 
Kubichek listened, hoping as she and 
her husband had hoped that night 
over twenty-two years before, after 
the day he dug and loaded and 
hoisted out of the mine the first ton 
of coal that was his own. 

A coal miner and a coal miner’s 
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son, her husband left the big mines 
up in Crow’s Nest Pass when he was 
laid off in the thirties. He vowed 
that his sons would not know such 
an experience, and he brought his 
wife and three sons out of the moun- 
tains, down onto the flat Alberta 
plains. He set out to find a store, a 
homestead, a construction job—any- 
thing but a coal mining outfit. And 
he came, by chance or instinct, to the 
Battle River. 

Here he found an unexpected 
valley, a sudden valley, as if the frost 
of winter or the drought of summer 
had one night split the land. He ex- 
plored the dry horseshoes, grown 
over with spruce and tamarack, 
crossed the dry flats and searched up 
the ravines and coulees, matted with 
saskatoons, poplars, and chokecherry 
bushes. He drove his spade into the 
reddish-grey eroded valley walls, al- 
ways watching, always seeking. And 
when he found what he sought, he 
dug a slanting shaft down into the 
clay hillside and marked a trail across 
the prairie from the nearest town to 
the valley’s edge—and he was again 
a miner. Eight years later, to the day, 
the mine that was his own killed him. 

Now Rachel Kubichek lay and 
listened for the first trucks that had 
always come with the cold weather 
to buy coal. She listened impatiently, 
afraid for her pride in the mine and 
in her family, afraid for having 
laughed even when the strip miners 
offered her sons summer jobs. From 
across the valley tonight she could 
hear the clank of bulldozers peeling 
off the acres of clay, the grunt of a 
dragline scooping up four tons of 
coal at a swing. 

She waited impatiently through 
the night, and when at last the sun 
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rose, bursting the horizon’s long 
seam, she touched her stockinged 
feet to the cold worn linoleum and 
hurried to the kitchen door. Across 
the valley there were new droppings 
of clay on the snow-covered mounds. 
There were columns of smoke rising 
stiffly into the sky above the strip 
mine. There was the distant clatter 
and noise as of magpies circling 
down onto carrion. 

And at the Black Jade Mine the 
ground was white with snow, and 
the snow was banked and drifted and 
as new and old and trackless as Pre- 
Cambrian rock. At the loading 
chute, there were no trucks. 

The strip miners had arrived un- 
announced one morning shortly 
after the first spring thaw. They had 
torn down a barbed wire fence, had 
moved into a stubble field, and half 
an hour later, with bulldozers and 
power shovels, they were digging 
their own valley. On the wide prairie 
horizon they were building their 
own hills. 

Mrs. Kubichek called it the labor 
of fools—moving sixty feet of waste 
to lay bare a seam of coal. “Wait un- 
til it snows,” she told her three sons, 
early in the summer. “Then we'll 
have trucks to load. Then they’ll 
come hightailing back to us.” And 
she had scoffed too heartily—for 
evening came now, on the day after 
the first snowfall, and still no trucks 
arrived. 

When it was eight o’clock Rachel 
took the coal scuttle and went out to 
the mine to start the water pump 
and to feed the mine horse that was 
not supposed to leave the mine all 
winter. Snow had begun to fall again, 
but she could still find the path to 
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the mine. She stopped at the hillside 
entrance to light her carbide cap- 
lamp. A cold wind was blowing from 
the north, and she hurried down into 
the warmth of the sloping shaft. 
Two hundred feet inside, at the bot- 
tom of the slope, she stopped and 
listened. She could hear water trick- 
ling, and her impulse was to start the 
pump. But first she would feed the 
horse. 

She walked back to the room 
where the horse was stabled and 
dipped a pailful of oats out of a small 
bin. Then she heard the _horse’s 
rhythmic munching. Quickly she 
went to the feed box. 

The horse had been fed. 

“Joe!” she called, remembering 
her son who had most delighted in 
feeding the horse. 

Her voice echoed back to her from 
the dark, timbered corridors and 
from the silent rooms. Nearby, a 
handful of coal dust whispered down 
from above a timber, cutting a 
shadow through the light from her 
cap-lamp. 

She set down the coal scuttle and 
stepping between the slippery grey 
ties that led through the tunnel to the 
rooms she followed the track along 
which the horse had so often pulled 
five loaded coal cars to where they 
could be hooked onto the hoisting 
cable. She looked into each room—at 
the picks, the drills, the empty coal 
cars, the heaps of clay bone. Becom- 
ing a little frightened, she picked up 
a shovel. 

Then she looked into the last room 
under the air shaft and saw him; a 
man sitting on a pile of hay, his 
boots off, his stockinged feet up 
against a small fire that flickered 
beneath a five-gallon cream can. 
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A coil of copper tubing curled 
from the lid and ran through a 
bucket of water, and at the end of 
the tube an empty whiskey bottle 
caught the slow drip, drip of alcohol. 

Jake was toying with a lump of 
coal. 

“What did I tell you?” Rachel de- 
manded. 

Jake had heard her coming and 
now he held up the lump of coal so 
that she could see it. On the lump 
was preserved a patterned outline. 

The fossil glistened black and was 
clean of dust. It had a familiar look— 
almost like the tropical fern that 
Rachel kept hanging in the window 
of her living room. “So what?” 

“Maybe things change.” 

“Change, you say?” Rachel re- 
membered at that instant what Joe as 
a schoolboy had told her years be- 
fore: this very bed of coal had once 
been a_ tropical sea. She 


inland 
thought of the winter above her, of 
the broad, snow-buried plain, and a 
picture came to her mind from one 
of Joe’s school books: a painting of a 
luxuriant lagoon, of trees that were 
not poplar or spruce or balm of 


Gilead, of strange lizard-looking 
birds, of tropical ferns, of dinosaurs 
as huge as draglines, scooping up the 
green slime. 

“No,” she said. ““How could they, 
Jake?” 

“These new strip miners,” Jake 
said. “They'll pay three dollars for a 
bottle of stuff that’s been run 
through charcoal or a loaf of bread.” 

“Stuff!” Mrs. Kubichek pointed 
at the cream can like a mother point- 
ing at a broken window. “What’s 
this?” 

“Tt ain’t the best batch,” Jake 
said. “Threw in too many potato 
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peels—wait!” 

Suddenly Mrs. Kubichek had 
raised up the shovel she was holding: 
before Jake could move, the shovel 
smashed into the cream can and up- 
set it. 

The spilled mash put out the fire, 
and Jake stumbled clear of the 
swinging shovel as the lamp on Mrs. 
Kubichek’s cap cut wild arcs through 
the dark. Tubes and bottles fell with 
a clattering, splintering violence: 
echoes pounded back from the corri- 
dors. Then suddenly she was fin- 
ished, and Jake, trying to keep his 
stockinged feet away from the hiss- 
ing coals, was feeling in the darkness 
for his boots. 


In silence, bending against the long 
incline, they started up the two-hun- 
dred-foot slope, Mrs. Kubichek in 
the lead. In a moment the sound of 
the horse’s steady munching was 
gone. The sound of trickling water 
faded, but still there was no square 
of light ahead of them. They climbed 
onward, occasionally catching at a 
mine timber to help themselves 
along, and after a while the damp 
warm air was replaced by air that 
was dry and cold. 

At the surface Mrs. Kubichek 
stopped and stared about her. The 
snow was coming down more heav- 
ily now. The wind had become 
stronger. After putting out her 
lamp — chiefly to inconvenience 
Jake—she could not, for a moment, 
make out the path, nor even her ear- 
lier footsteps. In the darkness she 
could not see the bunkhouse near the 
mine entrance. It seemed to her that 
she was walled in. 

Then across the valley she noticed 
headlights raising snow-drifted pil- 
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lars against the dark sky. Bulldozers, 
their yellow bodies lost in the snow, 
were swarming over the new hills. 
Even while the wind swirled into a 
blizzard, while the snow came in 
torn, driven fragments, men were 
laboring, defying the night. 


After she caught her breath Mrs. 
Kubichek spoke. “My boys,” she 
said, hesitantly, preparing to try the 
new words on her dry lips, “—they 
do the blasting over there.” 

“Good,” Jake said. ““That’s good 
money.” He raised his hand in a faint 
gesture and started down the path. 

“Jake,” Mrs. Kubichek said. 

“Sure.” 

“T’ll bet you didn’t eat,” Rachel 
said. “I'll go get you some supper.” 

“T can eat in my cabin. I got some 
soup I made yesterday.” 

“How about some roast partridge 
and some wild cranberry sauce? 
You'd have time to go start your 
fire.” 

“My mash is spoiled, probably,” 
Jake said. 

“IT got some sugar in the house. 
Left over from canning.” 
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Jake shrugged. “Even then. I'll 
have to get a new container.” He 
started again down the path. 

“T got an eight-gallon cream can,” 
Mrs. Kubichek called. “Come on 
over to the shack.” 

“You sure?” Jake said. “Eight 
gallons?” 

“Come on,” Mrs. Kubichek said. 
She waved her hands through the 
snowflakes as if to shoo them away. 
“IT don’t think you charge them 
enough, Jake.” 

“IT haven’t even got any empties,” 
Jake said. 

“There are all kinds out behind 
the bunkhouse. A regular little gold 
mine.” 

Jake cleared his throat but didn’t 
speak. He reached up and tapped the 
straw hat more firmly onto his head. 

“You need a light?” Mrs. Kubi- 
chek said. 

“IT think I can make out,” Jake 
the Miner said. 

Mrs. Kubichek chuckled deeply. 
“You think,” she said. “You figure, 
Jake, we could soak them three-fifty 
for stuff that’s been run through a 


loaf of bread?” 


From Nothing Strange 


GusTAV DAVIDSON 


From nothing strange, from nothing dread or rare, 
A music sounds in the transfigured air. 
Somnambulant, I neither sense nor share 

The apprehended or the unaware. 


Mid seas of time finite and infinite, 

Dimensions cycling round me dark and bright, 
I bear (a swimmer with no land in sight) 
Toward nebulous horizons, washed by night. 


Death 


GLApDYs HassE 


The huge daytime of life 

That stretched endlessly 

Will soon be over. 

The shutting of windows against storms 
Is forgotten and only 

The little morning doors of surprise, 
The flowering noontime, 

And the afternoon melting gold 
Are remembered with evening. 

Now in the waning light 

Twin shadows separate. 

One goes alone 

No longer confined by time in space. 
There is no backward glance, 

Yet from the ascent 

A brief wish 

Falls for the eternal child of oneself 


Who must stay behind. 


Memory in Virginia Woolf and Bergson 


SHiv K. KUMAR 


N “The Shooting Party” Vir- 

ginia Woolf says “. . . There 

is nothing that does not leave 
some residue, and memory is a light 
that dances in the mind when the 
reality is buried.’* In fact in such 
novels as Mrs. Dalloway and To the 
Lighthouse, memory does not exist 
as merely a “residue” but is coex- 
tensive with every perception, im- 
manent as an all-pervasive spirit in 
every phenomenon. Her early nov- 
els, The Voyage Out and Night and 
Day deal with the kind of recollec- 
tions which seem to be only remnants 
of the traditional “memory digres- 
sions.” In these works, Virginia 


Woolf presents personality as de- 


veloping along a linear course of 
chronological sequence, each suc- 
ceeding phase being more significant 
than the preceding one, and all 
events ultimately resolving into a 
conventional dénouement — mar- 
riage, or death. Characters like 
Rachel Vinrace, Katherine Hilbery, 
Hewet, or Ralph Denham remain so 
much engrossed in the present, with 
only an occasional glimpse of the fu- 
ture, that the past, whenever 
evoked, seems to be a pleasant emo- 
tional diversion rather than an or- 
ganic part of their experience. 
Rachel’s love for Hewet or Kather- 
ine’s for Denham completely ob- 
literate their past which, instead of 
enduring’ in the present, perishes at 

1The Haunted House (London, 1943), p. 60. 

2David Daiches in his survey of the modern novel: 
The Novel and the Modern World (Chicago, 1948), 


p. 24. 
8This word is used here in a typical Bergsonian sense 


each instant, making life a mechan- 
ical growth and not a process of 
creative evolution. 

In Virginia Woolf’s later novels 
like The Years and Between the 
Acts, her treatment of memory 
again lapses into more or less tra- 
ditional patterns. Eleanor, another 
“goddess of Time,’* finds herself 
occasionally transported into asso- 
ciated memories. For instance, in 
1910, at a concert she is reminded 
of Nicholas by “the fat bouncing 
young man in his flaxen wig.’” Or 
we have sometimes an instance of 
voluntary memory when two char- 
acters engage themselves in a mutual 
effort to recall a particular exper- 
lence. 


‘I can still see you all sitting round that 
table, Miss Eleanor,’ said Crosby. But the 
table had gone. Morris had taken this; Delia 
had taken that; everything had been shared 
out and separated. 

‘And the kettle that wouldn’t boil,’ said 
Eleanor, ‘D’you remember that?’ She tried 
to laugh. 

‘Oh, Miss Eleanor,’ said Crosby, shaking 
her head, ‘I remember everything!”® 


But even in such moments, under 
the inevitable pressure of memories, 
it is only the present that predomi- 
nates. “But I’ve only the present 
moment, she thought.’ Between the 


to imply the present moment as “containing within it 
in a distinct form the ceaselessly growing image of the 
past” — Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics, 
trans. T. E. Hulme (London, 1913), p. 38. 
4Cf. with Proust’s Albertine in The Captive, Pt. 2, 
trans. Scott Moncrieff (London, 1929), p. 249. 
5Virginia Woolf, The Yeers (London, 1940), p. 197. 
®The Years, p. 232. 
TI bid., p. 395. 
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Acts is, to borrow Mrs. Swithin’s 
words, “an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the past’ in the present per- 
spective. While the acts roll on, un- 
folding the past centuries, the inter- 
vening moments are full of social 
chatter and mild emotional flutters. 
It is only in the middle phase of her 
career, in such novels as Mrs. Dallo- 
way and To the Lighthouse, that 
Virginia Woolf becomes increasingly 
aware of the importance of memory 
to a literary artist. 

A careful analysis of these two 
novels will reveal a very close re- 
semblance between Virginia Woolf 
on the one hand and Proust or Berg- 
son on the other, in their treatment 
of memory. But although Virginia 
Woolf, unlike Proust or Bergson, 


does not make any clear distinction 
between the voluntary and involun- 
tary memory, she does, none the less, 
address herself frequently to Berg- 


son’s “mémoire par excellence.” In 
Orlando we have the first clear ex- 
position of the Bergsonian concep- 
tion of memory as being a perpetual 
concomitant of every perception.” 
All experiences are inextricably 
blended with a medley of associated 
recollections impinging upon our 
sensory impressions, thus making of 
mind a shop-window’® or a mosaic 
of very complex design. 


. Nature... has further complicated her 
task and added to our confusion by providing 
not only a perfect rag-bag of odds and ends 
within us—a piece of a policeman’s trousers 
lying cheek by jowl with Queen Alexandra’s 
wedding veil—but has contrived that the 


8Virginia Woolf, Between the Acts (London, 1941), 
p. 14. 

Bergson, Matter and Memory, trans. N. M. Paul & 
W. S. Palmer (London, 1911), p. 72. 

10Marcel Proust, Within a Budding Grove, Pt. 2, 
trans. Scott Moncrieff (London, 1924), p. 264. 
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whole assortment shall be lightly stitched to- 
gether by a single thread." 


Virginia Woolf then proceeds to de- 
scribe memory, which always, in 
Bergson’s words, “‘remains capricious 
in its manifestations.” 


Memory is the seamstress, and a capricious 
one at that. Memory runs her needle in and 
out, up and down, hither and thither. We 
know not what comes next, or what follows 
after. Thus the most ordinary movement in 
the world such as sitting down at a table and 
pulling the inkstand towards one may agi- 
tate a thousand odd, disconnected fragments, 
now bright, now dim, hanging and bobbing 
and dipping and flaunting, like the under- 
linen of a family of fourteen on a line in a 
gale of wind. Instead of being a single, down- 
right, bluff piece of work of which no man 
need feel ashamed, our commonest deeds are 
set about with a fluttering and flickering of 
wings, a rising and falling of lights.'* 


This explains how the memory of 
the “lost Princess” melts into the 
face of “that rather fat, shabby man 
who sat in Twitchett’s room ever so 
many years ago when old Queen Bess 
came here to dine.”’* Orlando con- 
tinues to catch at another “of those 
little coloured rags’ till he realizes 
that he has been completely ‘“‘dis- 
turbed” by memory into a sense of 
despair for not being able to keep 
“pace with her vagaries.” 

These recollections keep Orlando 
in a perpetual glow of emotional 
flutter so that his life becomes a 
ceaseless stream of associated images 
and ideas. 


And so, the thought of love would be am- 
bered over with snow and winter; with log 
UVirginia Woolf, Orlando 
Fite. 
12Matter and Memory, p. 102 (italics mine). 
13Orlando, p. 74 (italics mine). 
MI bid., p. 75. 


(London, 1928), pp. 
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fires burning; with Russian women, gold 
swords, and the bark of stags; with old king 
James’ slobbering and fireworks and sacks of 
treasure in the holds of Elizabethan sailing 
ships. Every single thing, once he tried to 
dislodge it from its place in his mind, he 
found thus cumbered with other matter like 
the lump of glass which, after a year at the 
bottom of the sea, is grown about with bones 
and dragonflies, and coins and the tresses of 
drowned women.!® 


Not only in Orlando, but also in 
such novels as Mrs. Dalloway and To 
the Lighthouse, Virginia Woolf 
makes a consistent presentation of 
the various aspects of memory. Mrs. 
Dalloway, at the age of fifty, is like 
an enormous iceberg whose three- 
fourths of submerged consciousness 
occasionally peeps out in the form of 
associative recollections. In this nov- 
el, Virginia Woolf assumes a closer 
Bergsonian attitude in her frequent 
blending of pure memory with 
“learnt recollections,’”’® so that it 
is seldom that we have, like Proust, 
instances of pure souvenir involon- 
taire. Even her seemingly involun- 
tary memories are often blended 
with an element of contemplation 
which is less Proustian than Bergson- 
ian in character. For instance, to 
Peter Walsh, after his brief en- 
counter with Clarissa Dalloway, the 
chimes of St. Margaret’s evoke as- 
sociated images from their past life,"” 
and St. Margaret’s itself takes on the 
form of Mrs. Dalloway. But al- 
though the past resurges involun- 
tarily in his mind, its course soon 
after falls under the directive force 
of deliberate will in the form of 
questions: 

15Orlando, pp. 93-94 (italics mine). 

16Matter and Memory, p. 95. 

17Note two vast movements of memory beginning 


each on pages 65 and 80 respectively: Mrs. Dalloway 
(London, 1950). 
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Ah, said St. Margaret’s, like a hostess who 
comes into her drawing-room on the very 
stroke of the hour and finds her guests there 
already. I am not late. No, it is precisely half- 
past eleven, she says. Yet, though she is per- 
fectly right, her voice, being the voice of the 
hostess, is reluctant to inflict its individu- 
ality. Some grief for the past holds it back; 
some concern for the present. It is half-past 
eleven, she says, and the sound of St. Mar- 
garet’s glides into the recesses of the heart 

. like Clarissa herself, thought Peter Walsh, 
coming downstairs on the stroke of the hour 
in white. It is Clarissa herself, he thought, 
with a deep emotion, and an extraordinarily 
clear, yet puzzling, recollection of her, as if 
this bell had come into the room years ago, 
where they sat at some moment of great in- 
timacy, and had gone from one to the other 
and had left, like a bee with honey, laden with 
the moment. But what room? What mo- 
ment? And why had he been so profoundly 
happy when the clock was striking?!® 


Compare this with Proust. The 
description is obviously a much feeb- 
ler attempt than his at reproducing 
a past situation through the medium 
of involuntary memory which also, 
towards the end, becomes deliberate 
and self-conscious. Sometimes a few 
words may evoke, by association, a 
past memory in all its original de- 
tails. Peter Walsh has been snoring 
on a bench in Regent’s Park, near 
an elderly nurse knitting over the 
sleeping baby, when suddenly he 
cries out “the death of the soul!” 
And at once “the words attached 
to some 
some past he had been 
dreaming of. It became clearer: the 
scene, the room, the past he had been 
dreaming of.”’® In the paragraph 
below we float along his stream of 
consciousness: 


themselves to some scene, 


room, to 


It was at Bourton that summer. . . when 


18Mrs. Dalloway, pp. 55-56 (italics mine). 
19] bid., p. 65. 
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he was so passionately in love with Clarissa. 
There were a great many people there, laugh- 
ing and talking, sitting round a table after 
tea, and the room was bathed in yellow light 
and full of cigarette smoke . . . He could see 
Clarissa now, turning bright pink; somehow 
contracting .. . ‘The death of the soul.’ He 
had said that instinctively, ticketing the 
moment as he used to do—the death of her 
soul.*? 


In the course of this vast resurg- 
ing of the past, we find Peter Walsh 
recalling colors, sounds and smells, 
details both significant and insig- 
nificant. For instance, Aunt Helena 
“sat in her white Cashmere shawl,” 
he remembered, “with her head 
against the window she was a 
great botanist, marching off in thick 
boots with a black tin collecting box 
slung between her shoulders.” And 
again, “He stood by Miss Parry’s 
chair as though he had been cut out 
of wood, talking about wild flowers 
... He could hear her describing the 
moon.’ And Clarissa came “with 
her voice, her laugh, her dress (some- 
thing floating, white, crimson) 

Finally, the vividly remem- 
bered scene of his farewell meeting 
with Clarissa by the fountain 


in the middle of a little shrubbery, far from 
the house, with shrubs and trees all round it. 
There she came, even before the time, and 
they stood with the fountain between them, 
the spout (it was broken) dribbling water 
incessantly. How sights fix themselves upon 
the mind! For example, the vivid green 
moss.73 


Peter Walsh could also “remem- 
ber Sally tearing off a rose, stopping 
to exclaim at the beauty of the cab- 
bage leaves in the moonlight (it was 

201 bid., pp. 65-66. 

21Mrs. Dalloway, pp. 68-69. 


221 bid., p. 70. 
%3)bid., p. 71 (italics mine). 
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extraordinary how vividly it all came 
back to him, things he hadn’t 
thought of for years) — in 
evoking such involuntary memories 
of the past, Virginia Woolf adopts 
the same attitude as Bergson in sug- 
gesting that once the reel of memory 
unwinds itself, all the little details, 
important or unimportant, emerge 
from their ambush in their true pris- 
tine color and warmth. This pure 
memory, says Bergson, 


records, in the form of memory-images, all 
the events of our daily life as they occur in 
time; it neglects no detail; it leaves to each 
fact, to each gesture, its place and date. Re- 
gardless of utility or of practical application, 
it stores up the past by the mere necessity of 


its own nature... in it we take refuge every 


time that, in the search for a particular im- 
age, we remount the slope of our past.”° 


To the Lighthouse is designed on 
a different memory-pattern. Al- 
though Mrs. Ramsay, like Mrs. Dal- 
loway, is about fifty, it is not her 
past that informs the narrative but 
her present and subsequent “resur- 
rection” in the mind of Lily Briscoe. 
In the first part of the novel the 
present expands to reveal, as it were, 
the infinite possibilities of its impact 
upon the future; the middle section 
may be termed “the storing of 
memories” through such media as 
the summer house and the house- 
keeper, whereas in the last section 
all these memories unfold themselves 
in Lily Briscoe’s mind enabling her 
to realize her vision. To bring this 
vision into proper perspective, she 
has to put some distance between 
herself and the canvas. 


2°41 bid., p. 84. 
25Bergson, Matter and Memory, trans. N. M. Paul 
and W. S. Palmer (London, 1913), p. 92. 
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Lily stepped back to get her canvas—so— 
into perspective. It was an odd road to be 
walning, this of painting. Out and out one 
went, further and further . . . And as she 
dipped into the blue paint, she dipped too 
into the past there. Now Mrs. Ramsay got 
up, she remembered . . . and there was Minta 
in front of them with a hole in her stocking 

The Rayleys, thought Lily Briscoe, 
squeezing her tube of green paint. She col- 
lected her impressions of the Rayleys. Their 
lives appeared to her in a series of scenes .. . 
And thus she went on tunnelling her way 
into her picture, into the past. *® 


There is a close resemblance be- 
tween Proust’s narrator Marcel and 


26To the Lighthouse (London, 1949), pp. 265-267 
(italics mine). The “tunnelling process” seems to be 
Virginia Woolf's favorite device for evoking the past 
involuntarily, and she came by it, as she tells us in 
her diary, after long experimentation. “It took me a 
year’s groping to discover what I call my tunnelling 
process, by which I tell the past by installments, as I 
have need of it. This is my prime discovery so far; 
and the fact that I've been so long finding it proves, 
I think, how false Percy Lubbock’s doctrine is—that 
you can do this sort of thing consciously”’—Virginia 
Woolf, A Writer's Diary (London, 1953), p. 61 
(italics mine). See also Edward A. Hungerford, ‘‘ ‘My 
Tunnelling Process’: The Method of Mrs. Dalloway,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, U1 (Summer 1957), 164-167. 
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Lily Briscoe in their efforts to re- 
capture the past through the med- 
ium of art—Marcel through writing 
his book,”’ and Lily Briscoe through 
painting. In both cases memory 
forms the essence underlying all 
great art. A significant difference 
between Virginia Woolf and Proust, 
however, is that like Dorothy Rich- 
ardson and unlike him, she does not 
confine herself exclusively to souve- 
nir involontaire but moves freely be- 
tween what Bergson calls the planes 
of action and pure memory.” Like 
Bergson, she believes in the indes- 
tructibility of the past * and its 
power to re-emerge into conscious- 
ness with all its infinite details, in 
the inseparableness of perception 
from recollection and the power of 
memory to project all human ex- 
perience in true perspective. 

21Time Regained, trans. Stephen Hudson (London, 
1951), p. 228. 

28Matter and Memory, pp. 86-105; 129-134. 


29Rergson, Mind-Energy, trans. W. Carr (London, 
1920), p. 56. 


Captive 


HELEN THOMPSON THIELEN 


The beach is quiet as the sun goes down, 


Small furrows in the sand are canyons, 


Filling slowly with the seepage of a step. 


Out on the dock rail a cormorant clings, 


Its wings too heavy with the sea to fly. 


I too am held by the sky and the sea, 


Not for the time it takes a wing to dry, 


But bound forever by the sun and the spray. 


Autumn Leaf 


Louis GINSBERG 


An Autumn leaf 
Subtly brings 
Arguments 


To conquer kings. 


A fragile, wafted 
Autumn leaf 
Chariots 
All grief. 


An Autumn leaf 
Ferries across, 

From age to age, 
All loss. 


With the Winds of the Seven Seas 


IRENE DAYTON 


A poet belongs to the winds, the antitrades blowing on eel grass 
In eerie world of sea, somnolent, slumbering at the edge-eternity, 


Then like a winged snail he spirals out of apathy. 


Cry the vivacious tone in vibrant wind 
At point most distant from the sun, in the endless, endless run 


Of sea, no shadow does deter the palest glint, twilight foam 


Filtering down, down, down—a poet pillows 
In seacrest foam, explores in trough of the image’s home 


Abandoning never his race with the winds of the seven seas. 
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